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LANDOWNER COOPERATION 


HE economic value of wildlife to the farmer cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. While 

he may recognize this fact subconsciously he invariably overlooks splendid opportunities to 
encourage certain forms of wildlife to work for him. He usually manages his farm in an effort 
to attain the greatest agricultural benefits, forgetting the fact that those same benefits are de- 
pendent upon wild creatures whose presence he should invite and whose friendship he should 
cultivate. 


Therefore no landowner can afford to burn over the homes for quail or songbirds; he cannot 
afford to cut clean his fence rows and other untillable spots and leave them devoid of food and 
cover for his feathered allies. He cannot afford to harvest his hay or grain crops during the 
nesting season without taking some precautions against killing or maiming the creatures that nest 
and rear their young in his fields. 


That is why more and more farmers are piling brush into obscure, unused corners of their 
fields; are letting their fence rows grow up to brush and briars; and are using the flushing bar 
on their mowers to frighten game birds and animals from their nests before the keen edged 
knives slaughter or maim the innocents. The flushing bar saves hundreds of game birds annually. 
It is simply made, yet its effectivenéss is amazing. If every farmer used this simple device, he 
and the sportsman would benefit tremendously. 


Every reader of the Game News should contact his farmer friends and encourage them to 
cooperate in this worthy program. 


MOTOR MENACE 


HE loss of valuable wildlife on the Nation’s highways each year is appalling. The annual toll, 

if the truth were known, is perhaps equal to that taken by the hunters themselves. This loss, 
while great today, will become even greater as roads are still further improved and new and 
better highways are constructed. Safety for wild creatures in the future, therefore, must 
necessarily depend upon the motorists themselves. 


The fact that a large percentage of automobile owners today are also ardent hunters or 
lovers of wildlife throws the responsibility for safeguarding the wild creatures right into their 
own laps. Upon the degree with which they realize that responsibility hinges their future sport 
or enjoyment. If they assume an attitude of indifference, which can as easily be influenced by 
speed and good roads, they will disregard their wild friends. Their philosophy may be, “It’s 
tough, but what’s one rabbit more or less’. If everybody felt that way hunters might just as 
well start thinking of hanging up their guns, and those who enjoy the thrill of seeing wild 
creatures along the highways will be denied that pleasure. 


Wildlife killed in the spring and summer months cannot be computed on the basis of in- 
dividuals; many females carrying unborn young fall prey to speedy juggernauts of the roadways, 
consequently the potential game supply for the following fall is correspondingly greatly reduced. 


“Give wildlife a break” should be every motorist’s slogan. Lower your beams. By so doing 
you will also lower the mortality rate usually caused by indifference and increase your sporting 
possibilities by tolerance. 


PLANT FOOD PLOTS NOW! 


N order to assure a supply of game, there must be ample food and cover. Food and cover does 

not originate out of a crystal ball. It must be planted where it is needed. Farmers talk in 
terms of dividends; hunters talk in terms of game bags. Yet neither realizes that none will be 
forthcoming if the very creatures which make these returns possible are given no opportunity 
to perpetuate themselves. 


The basic fundamental of all life is environment, and environment includes primarily food and 
cover. If you want more game you will have to make homes for it; you will have to provide 
food for it. Now is the time to do your part. Plan to plant your food plots NOW. See Page 3 
for further information on Pennsylvania’s Food Plot Mixture. 
















































Saucy fellow, quick and bold, 
Some folks rail at you, and scold; 
All your tribe they would exile, 
They detest your habits vile; 
Jangling, flirting, dropping grout, 
Nesting in the water spout. 
There’s no beauty in your coat, 
No song gushes from your throat; 
Your shrill voice, they say, is heard 
Only when your wrath is stirred; 
Then, with others of your kin 
You create an awful din, 
Screeching, fighting—such a mob! 
Living but to kill and rob! 





Jo The 


OUTLAWED; SPARROW 


by 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


George Dresch, Cochranton, Pa. 


If your coat is drab and plain 


But don’t worry—don’t despond, 
We'll defend you, vagabond. 

You have faults—that’s plain to see, 
But that’s nothing—so have we; 
Some folks live yet never toil, 

You work hard for your scant spoil. 
Little known are your good deeds, 
How you help to check the weeds, 
How the worms you seek and slay, 
How with insects you make way; 
How you struggle in the street, 
Dodging wheels and flying feet, 
Risking life to snatch some food 
For your hungry, waiting brood. 


It fits well, and sheds the rain, 


And, altho you cannot trill 


Like the thrush or whippoorwill, 
Yet, when they have southward flown, 


You remain with us alone; 


And oft, in the winter’s gloom, 
When the world seems like a tomb, 


Merrily your voice rings out, 


“Cheer up, folks!” you gaily shout, 


And that greeting—that alone, 


Does for all your faults atone. 
So we thank you, little friend— 


Keep on chirping to the end. 









AY 
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CONSERVATION MISTAKES 


ISTAKES! We all make them, and by 
so doing profit thereby—that is if we 
are wise. If we are unwise we do not profit. 
Mistakes have been made in attempting to 
safeguard and properly administer our 
natural resources—in some cases the real 
mistake was forgetting about them alto- 
gether. Take our National mistakes for ex- 
ample. Primeval forests were cut and wasted 
without regard for future needs. Out of 
more than 800,000,000 acres there are only 
about 125,000,000 acres of virgin forests left, 
mostly in the National Forests of the far 
West. 


Millions of acres were cleared for farming 
which should always have been kept in for- 
ests. The top soil soon washed away and 
today the Federal and State Governments 
are doing their utmost to reforest our idle 
acres, and to check erosion on thousands of 
farms which can still be saved. 

Municipal and industrial wastes were 
dumped into public waters without regard to 
the consequences. Today 85% of the Nation’s 
streams are so badly polluted that they are 
either unfit or badly impaired for industrial 
municipal, and recreational uses. Pennsyl- 
vania now has one of the best anti-pollution 
laws in the country, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is giving the matter an increasing 
amount of attention. 


More than 75,000,000 acres of former water- 
fowl, fur, and fish producing areas in the 
United States were drained to produce more 
agricultural land. A large portion of the 
land so drained was worthless. Waterfowl 
breeding grounds were so badly impaired 
that until recently migratory game birds 
were in serious danger. 


Wildlife was slaughtered for the market 
from one end of the Continent to the other. 
Certain species were exterminated, the most 
noted of which was the Passenger Pigeon. 
These birds formerly came into Pennsyl- 
vania in enormous flocks, where, as else- 
where, they were netted and otherwise 
slaughtered for the market. The last known 
specimen died in a zoo in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1914. 

The Heath Hen, eastern cousin of the 
Prairie Chicken, was formerly abundant from 
New Jersey to Cape Cod. Killing them for 
the market in the early days was a common 
practice. The last known specimen died on 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, in 1931. 


Mosquito drainage work, which has been 
going on in various parts of the country on 
a vast scale, is destroying the homes of many 
species of wildlife, their feeding, resting and 
nesting grounds, especially for waterfowl 
and shorebirds. 

Pennsylvania has also made many mis- 
takes and will probably make others in an 
attempt to solve’ the complex problems of 
administering the Commonwealth’s natural 
resources. We in the Game Commission have 
been no exception. In an effort to bolster 
our game supply, thousands of dollars were 
wasted in unwise importations of various 
kinds. For example, between 1913 and 1926 
we imported or purchased locally 177 elk. 
From 1923 to 1931 a total of only 98 bulls 
were legally killed. Today there are scarce- 
ly two dozen wild elk alive in the State. 


By ROSS L. LEFFLER 








PLAN FOR PLANTING 


It is not too late to provide food and 
cover for wildlife for next winter. Remem- 
ber how severe the past winter was, and 
how long it lasted. We thought that it 
would never let up, much less end. If 
it affected us so seriously with our auto 
heaters, warm houses and food, don’t you 
think that the wild birds and beasts were 
hard put to survive. Sub-zero tempera- 
ture, freezing winds, snow, sleet, ice. Not 
enough coverts for protection from the 
elements. Food scarce and sometimes not 
any. Buried under snow one to three feet 
deep. It couldn’t have been located very 
easily. There must have been some deaths 
due to scarcity of food and cover. I'll bet 
it took a long time and lots of nutrition 
to put lots of wildlife back in the pink of 
condition this spring, too. Why can’t each 
one of us go out now and do something, 
so that wildlife in the same fix next winter 
won’t have to battle for its very existence? 
And some of it lose, too. We could buy 
grain seed and plant it on one of our 
friend’s farms. Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission Wildlife Mixture, 6%c per pound, 
15 pounds to the acre, $1.00, will yield 600 
pounds of grain. We could even help him 
plant it. Shrubs and vines that he is going 
to destroy could be transplanted to make 
wildlife coverts. Grapevines, sumac, black- 
berry, etc., will furnish food too, as well as 
cover. Now is the time to plant or trans- 
plant, it will soon be too late. So let’s 
act right now and provide food and cover 
for wildlife. Hurry! 








Next we tried the Mexican bobwhites, im- 
porting almost 100,000 from 1915 to 1932. The 
chief value of this undertaking was to en- 
courage our people to take better care of our 
native bobwhites. The imported birds pro- 
duced no tangible results. 


In 1915 we purchased 64 English Fallow 
Deer from New Jersey and turned them 
loose in Pennsylvania. They were never 
heard from. In 1925 we arranged to buy 100 
Mule Deer from the Kaibab National Forest 
in Arizona, but fortunately the order was 
not filled and the $3500.00 deposited was 
withdrawn. 


Numerous individuals have purchased 
Western Jack Rabbits and released them in 
Pennsylvania. These open plains animals 
were wholly unsuited to range and climatic 
conditions such as ours, and in every in- 
stance they promptly disappeared. 


Wealthy sportsmen imported European 
Red Hares, animals much larger than any 
found in this country, and stocked them at 
various points. Some of them were released 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, where they caused 
the nurserymen untold grief. These same 
animals are now said to be a source of con- 
siderable annoyance in Ontario. 


The Commission has been importing from 
50,000 to 75,000 Cottontails annually for a 
number of years from the Middle West. 
Sportsmen’s organizations also have bought 
large numbers. In addition to the constant 
danger of bringing in diseases, recent studies 
indicate that not over 25% of these imported 
rabbits survive beyond the first few months 
after their release. On the other hand, more 
than 90% of our native Cottontails trans- 
ferred from suitable areas to public hunting 
grounds survive to reproduce their kind. 


The Commission made rather extensive 
plantings of Reeves pheasants, but without 
results. Recently considerable numbers of 
Chukar partridges have been raised and re- 
leased, but apparently these birds likewise 
are unsuited to our climatic and grange con- 
ditions, and the Commission is discontinu- 
ing further attempts to raise them. 


For a number of years turkeys were pur- 
chased from various sources for stocking 
purposes. The stock, always of doubtful 
value, was the best available. Then the Com- 
mission set up its own turkey farm and raised 
anywhere from 2,000 to 3,500 birds. This 
venture was doomed to failure until the com- 
mission revamped its program so as to pro- 
duce real wild stock of its own for restock- 
ing. We are now raising only 1,500 to 2,000 
birds a year, but the results are much better. 


For many years the Commission allowed 
the bear season to run concurrently with the 
deer season. We almost lost our stock of 
black bears before we realized the necessity 
for keeping these seasons strictly separate. 


Since April 1915 the Commission has paid 
bounties on about 175,000 gray foxes. The 
bounty has been maintained at a constant 
level of $4.00 per animal since 1923. Not- 
withstanding this bounty, these game de- 
stroyers, which previously were confined 
primarily to the mountainous regions in the 
southern half of the State, have spread to 
almost every county of the Commonwealth. 
Apparently the bounty has been of little 
value in the actual control of his species. 
And the same seems to be true of the weasel. 
more than 1,300,000 of which have been paid 
for since 1915. 


It is not very pleasant to talk about the 
mistakes we made, nevertheless when we 
glance at the credit side of the account we 
find that they helped us find the solution to 
many problems; they helped us see light 
where before we saw only darkness; they 
helped us to do our work better than we 
ever did it before. 
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ELIEVING that some of the highlights 

of the General Sessions of the Fifth 
North American Wildlife Conference (Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 18 to 21) would be of 
interest to Pennsylvania sportsmen, I ex- 
cerpted a few-of them from my notes as 
follows: 


Honorable A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia, 
co-sponsor of the Pittman-Robertson Federal 
Aid to Wildlife Act, delivered a very inspir- 
ing address on “How Can we Better Sell 
Wildlife to the People” which we are re- 
printing elsewhere in this issue for your en- 
lightenment. 


Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, gave a very interesting general 
resume of what has happened since 1934, 
claiming that greater progress has been made 
toward the restoration of our natural re- 
sources than ever before. In brief he said: 


“In 1934 the migratory waterfowl—haras- 
sed by drought and over-shooting in num- 
bers— were at their lowest point in history. 
Since that year the number of ducks has 
been approximately doubled. A shortage still 
exists and will continue until all the areas 
on the continent suitable as habitats for 
waterfowl are carrying capacity populations. 
It seems wise to keep on with our present 
program until we have all the birds that the 
marshes can accommodate. 


“An estimated seven and one-half million 
acres of waterfowl refuges are required to 
meet the minimum needs of such birds in 
this country. Approximately half of the total 
required area has been acquired and set up 
as refuges administered by the Biological 
Survey. In 1934 the total area of all classes 
of wildlife refuges and sanctuaries under the 
administration of the Biological Survey 
amounted to 6,085,000 acres. Today we have 
nearly 14,000,000 acres set aside for this pur- 
pose. 

“The new order of conservation of the 
Nation’s renewable resources has been in 
effect for only a few years, yet it has al- 
ready become so thoroughly accepted and 
established in the minds of Americans that 
we wonder why a program so reasonable 
and sound could not have been undertaken 
long ago, in time to prevent the indiscrim- 
inate drainage of 77,000,000 acres of natural 
water reservoirs; in time to save our forests 
and the millions of tons of fertile soil that 
have been washed away by flood or blown 
away by the winds. We can never assure for 
America a future of peace and plenty until 
we renounce the role of squandering inheri- 
tors and become economizers and builders. 
In our handling of our natural resources for 
more than four centuries we were reckless 
spenders. Only during recent years we have 
learned to become earners. We have also 
learned that this is a nobler way of life. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, presented a very fine pic- 
ture of the wildlife situation today, empha- 
sizing among other things the fact that “we 
can have wildlife only by providing it a 
suitable place in which to live, and we must 
keep our annual wildlife harvests below the 
annual production. All undertakings must 
be based on the results of careful research. 
As we look ahead we have three outstanding 
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needs—a need for more basic information, a 
need for more land for wildlife, and a great 
need for a more widespread educational pro- 
gram that will get such information as is 
available into the minds of those who will 
use it or be influenced by it. Research must 
be continued on an increasing and expanding 
scale. We need research into diseases, into 
predator relationships, into the intricate 
problems of parasitism, and into the effect 
of man’s activities. 


“It is not within the realm of possibility 
that we shall ever have available for the 
exclusive use of wildlife and for the produc- 
tion of wildlife enough land to meet the 
demands for the various forms which are 
useful and valuable to man. It is therefore 
going to be increasingly necessary to cor- 
relate the production of wildlife on many 
lands with other perhaps dominant uses. If 
we are to approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the fundamental needs of wild- 
life we must go beyond a straight Federal or 
State owned land management program. We 
must promote in some way, in an ever- 
increasing degree, the restoration and preser- 
vation of suitable conditions and suitable en- 
vironments for wildlife on privately owned 
lands, and this must be integrated with agri- 
culture and other uses to which those lands 
must of necessity be put. 


“Game crops produced on farms now fur- 
nish the larger part of the game taken for 
sport and food by the hunters of this coun- 
try. Eighty percent or more of game and fur 
animals taken during the past few years 
have been produced and grown on private 
land. The records of hunting license sales 
are interesting from the standpoint of wild- 
life populations. In the eleven Western States, 
the so-called public land States, (Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
New Mexico), there are about 200,000,000 
acres of public domain and more than 133,- 
000,000 acres of national forest. Most of these 
areas produce some type of wildlife sought 
by hunters. Yet out of 7,524,720 hunting 
licenses sold in the United States for the 
hunting season beginning in the fall of 1938 
and extending into 1939, these States, which 
together represent about 40 percent of the 
land area of the United States, supplied only 
1,110,752, or about 15 percent of the total 
hunters. Contrast these figures with those 
from the farming areas. 4,966,699 hunting 
license holders, or 66 2/3 percent of the total, 
were recorded from the 26 States east of the 
Mississippi River. Many of these States are 
so nearly agricultural that it is difficult to 
find any extended tracts of really wild land. 
Pennsylvania, 55 percent agricultural, and 
New York, 61 percent in farms, had to supply 
game for over 200,000 more hunters than the 
entire 11 western range States. 


“The problem facing the game administra- 
tors is definitely one of the correlation and 
integration of wildlife conservation into the 
program of agriculture. The great gap at 
present is between the technician and the 
administrator, and the owner and user of 
the land. The farmer can be the most im- 
portant individual in the whole field of wild- 
life conservation. 


MAY 


The National Wildlife Conference 


By Seth Gordon 


* 


“My suggestion is that we secure Congres- 
sional authority and adequate funds to pro- 
vide Wildlife Extension Specialists, if we 
may call them that, to work with the Exten- 
sion Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the State conservation commissions, the 4-H 
Clubs, the Future Farmers of America, the 
sportsmen, and any and all other groups who 
have the contact or the facilities to spread 
sound information to the landowners. In 
that way the needs of wildlife may be con- 
sidered in every land-use program and the 
results of the studies made by our research 
and technical workers may be available to 
all who can make use of them. 


“The continental population of ducks and 
geese has doubled in the last five years, and 
by continuation of the same sound program 
of environmental restoration and limitation 
of the harvest to less than the crop produced, 
there is no reason why the existing and 
newly restored breeding areas can not be 
eventually put into full production.” 

Carl D. Shoemaker, of the National Wild- 
life Federation, gave an interesting resume 
of the problems involved in the enactment 
of Federal wildlife legislation, and urged 
those present to let their Congressmen and 
Senators know their views concerning pend- 
ing legislative proposals. 

Hon. Karl E. Mundt, U. S. Representative 
from South Dakota analyzed the several pro- 
posals for Federal legislation on the subject 
of pollution, and pointed out the weaknesses 
in the original Barkley bill, also the advant- 
ages in the amendments which he and his co- 
workers succeeded in having put into the 
bili in the House. He made a most logical, 
convincing presentation. 


At the conclusion of his address the con- 
ference, deviating from its usual practice 
to avoid the adoption of resolutions, went on 
record unanimously as being in favor of the 
amended bill, and urged that the House and 
Senate conferees approve the bill substan- 
tially in that form; and failing to do so that 
the bill be killed. 

Albert M. Day, of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, reviewed the progress under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. Among other things, 
he called attention to the fact that the tax 
on arms and ammunition amounts to about 
$3,000,000 a year; that on July 1, 1938 $1,000,- 
000 were made available, and on July 1, 1939 
$1,500,000; that the appropriation bill now 
pending in Congress includes an item of $2,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1940; and that each appropriation is available 
for a two-year period; following which un- 
obligated balances revert to the Biological 
Survey for use in the National Waterfowl 
Restoration Program. 

Only forty-three of the forty-eight states 
have passed the necessary legislation to bene- 
fit from the Federal Aid Program. The states 
ineligible are Montana, Nevada, Florida, 
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Georgia and Louisiana. The writer under- 
stands that in several of these states the 
legislators refused to enact the necessary 
legislation because they fear Federal domina- 
tion. 


The 43 eligible states have submitted a total 
of 232 projects, of which 180 have been ap- 
proved. The others, most of which deal with 
the acquisition of lands, can not be cleared 
until valuation appraisals are made and 
options taken. 


Mr. Day then reviewed briefly the various 
types of projects sponsored by the several 
states, and said that one of the outstanding 
evidences of progress under the Federal Aid 
Program is the large number of technically 
trained men placed in responsible positions 
in State Game Departments in the past 18 
months. Of more than 100 employes added 
to the staffs of 26 State Departments, 85% are 
college graduates, most of whom are trained 
in wildlife management or the biological 
sciences. In addition, numerous graduate 
students have been employed on a part-time 
basis. (When the regulations under the Fed- 
eral Aid Program were being framed pro- 
vision was made that employes to work on 
that program be selected on the basis of 
competency only, and be required to perform 
their services in a manner acceptable to the 
3ioloical Survey.) 


No state that permits a diversion of its 
hunting license fees from the administration 
of the State Game Department is eligible to 
participate in the benefits of the Federal 
Aid Act. Mr. Day stated that this provision 
has forced several states to discontinue 
diversions of funds, and has prevented sev- 
eral other raids on accumulated game license 
funds. 


He also stated that rumors have reached 
the Survey that stories are being circulated 
to the effect that the Survey in administering 
the Pittman-Robertson Act is attempting to 
dictate seasons and bag limits on lands pur- 
chased with these funds. His comment was, 


“I wish to take this opportunity to emphatic- 
ally deny this. 


We have carefully refrained 
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from any action that we felt could be con- 
strued as encroachment on the right of the 
states to regulate seasons and kill, and we 
intend to continue this policy.” (See further 
notes on the Federal Aid Program, “Confer- 
ence with Biological Survey’’). 


Charles H. Taylor, Assistant Director, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, gave a splendid 
account of the accomplishments of the C.C.C. 
to benefit wildlife. He called attention to the 
fact that under the proposed appropriations 
a considerable reduction would have to be 
made in the C.C.C. program. (Later on 
Members of the House Wildlife Committee 
asked some pointed questions about the value 
of the C.C.C. program to the several states. 
Apparently the anticipated cut will not be 
made.) 


There was a very interesting discussion on 
the Farmer-Sportsmen Council. Those who 
spoke on the subject included John D. Chalk, 
President, International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners; D. I. 
Rasmussen, Leader, Utah Cooperative Wild- 
life Management Research Unit; Frank C. 
Edminster, U. S. Soil Conservation Service; 
Colin Reed, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs; Arnold Nicholson, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Country Gentleman; Paul Mil- 
ler, U. S. Biological Survey. Messrs. Louis J. 
Taber, Master, National Grange, and Edward 
O’Neal, President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, failed to appear. 


This was a general discussion on the farm- 
game program, in which the various plans 
of operation to improve relationships be- 
tween landowners and sportsmen, and to in- 
crease the game crop, were discussed quite 
fully. All of the speakers on this panel 
agreed that the various Conservation De- 
partments must give farm-game problems 
more attention, and that no one plan of pa- 
proach to the problem will fit equally well 
in all sections of the country. Colin Reed 
covered Pennsylvania’s approach to this 
problem quite well. 


In this discussion two points were stressed; 
one, that farmer-sportsmen’s councils should 








be organized wherever possible; and, two, 
that the states and the organized sportsmen 
must find a way to encourage the landowners 
to plant or to save food and cover, especially 
for wildlife. 


There was also a very excellent panel dis- 
cussion on how to better sell wildlife to the 
people participated in by Frank Thone, 
Science Service; C. A. Paquin, Michigan Con- 
servation Department; John Mock, Outdoor 
Writers’ Association of America; Bob Edge, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; H. W. Hoch- 
baum, U. S. Extension Service; John Baker, 
National Association of Audubon Societies; 
William T. Spanton, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; and a substitute speaking for Mrs. Fae 
Huttenlocher, National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs, Inc. 


The discussion brought out nothing new 
from Pennsylvania’s standpoint but remind- 
ed us of two important things, namely; that 
a general cooperative program of wildlife 
conservation between the Pa. Game Com- 
mission and the 4-H Clubs, and the inte- 
gration of conservation in the curriculum 
of State Teachers Colleges and the public 
schools is highly desirable. Quite a few 
other states are carrying on these programs 
very extensively and apparently with ex- 
cellent success. 


The Technical Sessions were many and 
well diversified in subject, and it*was en- 
couraging to note the large number of well 
trained young men who attended them. Ap- 
parently the number of such men in attend- 
ance was much larger than heretofore. 


In summation I would say that the pro- 
gram as a whole was very satisfactory, espe- 
cially since the General and Technical Ses- 
sions were so arranged as to avoid any con- 
flict. 


The annual banquet was unique in that 
there was no speaking of any character. Some 
exceptionally fine motion pictures were pre- 
sented by Mr. Eugene Dupont, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, taken in the Santee marshes of 
South Carolina, and by Mr. John H. Storer, 
of Massachusetts. 
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kee et, Pe RE. 
Does trapping pay? It certainly would seem so from this bunch of bunnies 
caught on the Barbadoes Island several years ago. 


N the early Winter of 1927-28, officials of the Philadelphia 
I Electric Company, operating a large plant on Barbardoes Island 
in the Schuylkill River at Norristown, reported to the Game 
Commission that rabbits had become quite plentiful on the upper 
part of this island, containing about 65 acres, and that the food 
supply was fast becoming depleted and predators were obtaining 
a foothold on the island and making serious inroads on the rabbit 
population. They requested that steps be taken to remove these 
rabbits as soon as possible. 


As the Supervisor in charge of the field work of the Game 
Commission in Southeastern Pennsylvania at the time, it became 
my duty to take over the job of removing these surplus rabbits 
and curbing the perdator increase on the island. Now problems 
were continually arising in the field work connected with game 
administration, but this was indeed a real challenge to us, because 
at that time we did not have a supply of box traps and had to act 
quickly. 


We called a conference of Game Protectors from Bucks, Chester 
and Montgomery Counties, made a survey of conditions on the 
island in question, and saw that many of the trees and shrubs had 
been “barked” considerably, also that the food supply was being 
supplemented with oats and corn supplied by the employes of the 
Flectric Company. Evidence of weasels was seen on the island. 
There were no groundhog holes on the site, while the rabbit domain 
was surrounded by water on three sides and the buildings and 
plant of the Electric Company on the fourth. Thus, the rabbits 
were really hemmed in on all sides. When walking through the 
grass and weeds, we saw them scampering off in all directions. 


The question was what method to use in order to capture them 
quickly. Our officers finally conceived the idea of using a wire 
corral with a trap at the upper end of the island and wingwalls 
running at sharp angles down to the water’s edge. The utilities 
company lent us some posts for the corral and trap. We secured 
chicken wire and the necessary sledges and other tools, and with 
the assistance of sportsmen from Norristown, Souderton and Lans- 
dale, and employes of the company, we started operations on the 
morning of Saturday. January 1, 1928. 

The corral was built and the drive organized, beginning at the 
Electric Company. plant and proceeding towards the trap on the 
upper end, or point, of the island. The weather was cold and 
snappy. We had more fun than any one had anticipated; really 
more than we had during the previous hunting season. When 
the drivers arrived at the trap, we were more than surprised to 
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see the rabbits crawling around beneath the grass and weeds that 
had been placed in the trap, and in some places they seemed to 
be about three deep. We closed the entrance, removed the bunnies 
and placed them in suitable crates. Upon counting them, we found 
that this first drive produced sixty-seven rabbits. Another drive 
was made that day and seventy more rabbits were secured, making 
a total of one hundred thirty-seven rabbits for our first day’s 
efforts. 


On Monday, January 3, we assembled again for two more rabbit 
drives, the first one securing 44 rabbits and the second one 36. A 
few days later, two final drives were made and 48 more rabbits 
were secured, making a total of 265 rabbits from sixty-five acres. 
This was an average of four rabbits to the acre. We left sufficient 
rabbits on the island for propagating purposes during the next 
year, realizing that with the kind cooperation of the Electric Com- 
pany officials the island would be a natural propagating area which 
if properly supervised and barring no interference on nature’s part, 
would give us a “plant”. There had been no hunting on this 
island for six years and the rabbits were in excellent condition. 


Another novel experience connected with this game transfer 
work was the taking of crates of trapped rabbits to the Norris- 
town shore on a rowboat. Game Protectors did not often have 
the opportunity to transport rabbits in boats, neither do rabbits 
have the unique experience of navigating waters in this manner. 

A clipping from the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 3, 1928, 
started off as follows: 


“NORRISTOWN, January 2—Rabbit hunters inspired 
by humanitarian motives, leaving behind hounds and 
guns, captured 217 bunnies here today in Pennsyl- 
vania’s first rabbit drive.” 


“Necessity is the mother of invention” is an old saying and a 
very true one. The value of a native wild game supply secured 
from a tract of land on which no hunting can be or should be 
permitted and is a natural game refuge or propagating area was 
thus demonstrated, not because of foresight or because it was 
specially planned, but because of an overpopulation of game, 
scarcity of a food supply, and an abundance of predators, or what 
we might term “necessity”. 


During the Fall of 1932, Reading City officials in charge of the 
municipal watershed, known as the Maiden Creek Dam Area, re- 
ported that rabbits were causing damage to hundreds of small pine 
trees with which they had reforested the watershed. They asked 
us to cooperate by removing these rabbits and giving them relief 
from the damage. We began rabbit trapping on this area during 
the Winter of 1932-33 on a big scale, using nets for our wingwalls 
instead of wire, and thus the possibility of injury to the noses of 
some of the rabbits was practically eliminated. Six hundred and 
fourteen rabbits were removed from the 2,000 acres of land in 
the watershed the first winter, and this area has furnished a large 
annual supply of rabbits for the Commission in Berks County ever 
since, excepting the Winter of 1936-37, which followed the unusually 
severe winter of 1935-36, when it was deemed advisable not to 
remove any rabbits at all from this area. One thousand two 
hundred twenty-seven rabbits were trapped on the Maiden Creek 
Area during the 1938-39 winter, and from present indications this 
number will be exceeded by about two hundred this past winter. 
This area has provided the Game Commission and the sportsman 
with more trapped rabbits over a period of years than any other 
similar tract of land in the State. 


The Eastern Penitentiary grounds in Montgomery County, which 
contain about 1,400 acres, was one of the next areas turned over 
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Rabbit Transfer Program 


Wherein thousands of cottontails 
are trapped and transferred annually 


to the sportsmen's benefit 


tc us for the development of a game supply. It is indeed fortunate 
that there are men at the head of institutions of this kind who are 
interested in hunting and in sportsmanship, and who are willing 
to cooperate with the Game Commission. 


When the Pymatuning Dam was being built in Western Penn- 
sylvania in 1931, this vast area had to be cleared of trees and other 
growth, so that rabbit trapping there produced a large supply of 
native cottontails for restocking in Crawford County. The Pyma- 
tuning Refuge has since produced a crop of rabbits and other game 
almost yearly. From these beginnings, it was seen that specially 
established game propagating areas would be most desirable, and 
it was decided by the Game Commission to incorporate the author- 
ity for their establishment in the Game Law. 


Under Section 930 of the Act of June 3, 1937, the Game Law of 
Pennsylvania, a special set-up is provided whereby the Game Com- 
mission may establish state game propagation areas on and within 
publicly-owned or privately-owned lands within the Common- 
wealth upon the approval of the proper authorities. These areas 
are posted against all hunting so as to allow wildlife an opportunity 
to breed and propagate under natural conditions, with a minimum 
of human interference; from them, animals and birds may be 
removed by the Commission, or its agents for restocking elsewhere. 
Such areas are to be managed and developed as the Commission 
considers advisable and necessary for the successful propagation 
and increase of wildlife. 


This represented the legal set-up long awaited. Is it not logical 
to take every reasonable step to raise as much game as possible in 
a wild state to capture and transfer to suitable hunting areas to 
supplement the supply from the game farms and the game pur- 
chased? Just the other night on the Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour 
a beautiful young lady approached the microphone. The manner 
in which she had her hair arranged attracted the attention of 
Major Bowes. He asked her if she had a “permanent.” She said, 
“No, the waves in my hair are just natural.” Major Bowes then 
said, “If it is natural, it ought to be permanent.” Is it not more 
reasonable to believe that the naturally propagated native game 
will provide more of a permanent game supply for the sportsmen 
ot the Commonwealth than that otherwise secured? Certainly 
such game is superior to imported stock of doubtful value. 


By January 1, 1939, or during the 1938-39 rabbit trapping cam- 
paign, there were a total of 53 State Game Propagation Areas 
established in the Commonwealth in 59 townships of 28 counties 
with 87 cooperating landowners with a total of 20,754 acres. The 
question is what will these areas produce over a period of years. 
Judging from the few natural propagating areas from which we 
had been removing game in southeastern Pennsylvania for the 
past ten or more years they will be the sources of an annual natural 
supply of game that will mean much toward solving the restocking 
problem. 


The Game Commission in 1937 felt that if this game trapping 
work was so successful in the thickly congested southeastern coun- 
ties, or Division “A”, of the Game Commission, it ought to work 
well on a statewide basis. To that end the beginning of a general 
statewide trapping program was made during the fiscal year of 
1937-38. Up to this time nearly all of the rabbit transfer work 
within the State had been done in Division “A”. The total number 
of rabbits transferred in the State beginning with June 1, 1933 was 
as follows: 


Year Number 
I eit sah Sh hin Ol Gs) wk awh Wik oi 1,676 
RON a BS witty au dow b pracy bo Ghee de am 2,026 


We bs wxahdee SCs o-adieens d saug wee 4s 1,902 
REE oink o's br edihs SOEs wita ee Nig ae. 719 
PE ack here es ioe aioe es > +s 5,853 


The splendid results of these early efforts showed the possibilities 
of the development of the rabbit transfer program on a statewide 
basis. It was found that humane live traps could be made by the 
NYA at their workshops and the only cost to the Game Commission 
would be the purchase of the materials. This work would also 
provide employment for worthy young men. Rabbit box traps and 
rabbit carrying or holding crates were made for the Game Com- 
mission by the NYA during the past three years as follows: 








Year Rabbit Traps 
RE aero a Dee cnvnass ea eae oe bao ea ees was 4 861 
SE a o's Wk o's Gh-np Sk SA Pwln s o bad S cise eed 9,320 
I Sf chita has. spn pA ON RY Owe ce 6,000 
IE Ge i os hsc.ee WAS rae kde one eae 20,181 
Year Rabbit Carrying Crates 
Rare na ns Sow cd habe s 4s 0<s obiew 250 
I a seg ay oa CMa Siw eia a ae eine « 507 
NS en ara a itaeld a sip Sas <br eee lcw 8 6a 1,000 
I aye PP cobs on eet a abel 1,757 


The average cost of the rabbit traps has been about 35%4c each 
and that less of the carrying crates 931/3c each. 

The Commission authorized the development of extensive rabbit 
transfer work beginning with the winter of 1938-39. Three hundred 
eighty special agents were appointed to assist the Game Protectors 
in this work. Some of these agents were deputy game protectors, 
while others were interested sportsmen. The cooperation of sports- 
men’s organizations was solicited in many counties. The rabbits 
captured were to be released in the county where taken. It ap- 
peared that it would only be a question of time until the purchase 
of rabbits from the western states would no longer be possible, and 
the possibility of importing qdisease would be avoided, if a local 
ratural rabbit supply could be developed. 

Rabbit transfer on a big scale was started during the winter of 
1938-39 with box traps, and the conducting of rabbit drives through 
the use of nets. Bait used in the box traps included apples, carrots, 
alfalfa hay, rabbit chow, prepared horse feed, corn on the ear and 
even frozen sweet cider. The records show that a total of 22,980 


(Continued on Page 31) 





The most popular and practical method of trapping rabbits is te spread the 
nets in V-shape converging in a corrall. 



















































































Courtesy Fish Commission 


Each spring some 13,000,000 fishermen pack up their troubles in the old kit bag. 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen of the conference, this 

splendid assembly of conservation officials and nature lovers 
has met here today to discuss how we can better sell wildlife to 
the people. I have contended for the past 30 years, and still con- 
tend, that you can’t sell anything to anybody by force, not even 
the old watering trough to the horse. And you can’t sell anything 
to most of us in the absence of a personal profit motive. There is 
no difficulty about selling this program to the fifteen million or 
more who hunt and fish. Selling it to an equal number of land- 


HOW IT 


owners is a horse of another color. Are they expected to furnish 
better hunting and fishing free? And if not, what is their profit 
mptive to induce them to cooperate? The only effective sales cam- 
paign is education. Our manufacturers and our merchants learned 
that fundamental principle many years ago, and annually spend 
millions of dollars through the newspapers and through broad- 
casting stations in advertising their goods, wares, and services. 


Conservationists have been slow to grasp these principles, due, no 
doubt, to the erroneous belief in many quarters that our wildlife 
resources were inexhaustible and we need take no thought of the 
morrow. But when the topsoil of the “dust bowl” began tc blow 
into our Capital City; when we had to send to Canada for lumber 
for our homes; when we had to send to Japan and Russia for fish; 
when we had to go 100 or 200 miles to get unpolluted drinking 
water for our big cities; when we sat in a duck blind all day repeat- 
ing the lines, “Vainly the fowler’s eye might mark thy distant flight 
to do thee wrong”; when we visited our favorite stream and return- 
ed with nothing except the classical fisherman’s luck, public-spirited 
men like Jay Darling, Tom Beck, Harry Hawes, Fred Walcott, Sena- 
tor Pittman, and a few others, whose names will ever be inscribed 
con the hearts of every nature lover, began telling the American 
public what was actually happening to a once glorious natural re- 
source. And at long last the program of education started. 


The first essential step in that educational program was the or- 
ganization of the National Wildlife Federation. I do not minimize 
the educational work done by the Audubon Society, by the Ameri- 
can Game Conference, by many other smaller conservation organ- 
izations, and by the various State game and fish departments; but 
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By Hon. A. Willis Robertson 


it remained for the National Wildlife Federation to tackle the prob- 
lem of reaching on a national scale the “grass roots,” so to speak. 
Most of our best species of small upland game find their habitat in 
cultivated areas, and 1,000,000,000 acres of such areas in this country 
are privately owned. For many years hunters had been gathering 
at their city clubs or mountain lodges and engaging in wistful 
wishing for a return of the good old days, but few of them had 
read the inscription on the flyleaf of an old book: “He who learns 
and learns and does not as he knows, is one who plows and plows 
but never sows.” And still fewer had read with an understanding 
heart the words of Samuel: “I heard the voice of the Lord saying 
‘Whom shall we send and who will go for us?’ and I said, ‘Here am 
I, Lord, send me.’” 


Each spring some 13,000,000 fishermen would pack up their 
troubles in the old kit bag along with their fishing tackle and 
go to some mountain area where massive peaks invited the heavens 
to rest upon their stately columns, where majestic oaks that had 
survived the vicissitudes of the elements could teach how to clasp 
with tougher roots the inspiring earth, where sparkling streams 
concealed in limpid pools the elusive trout, and where they could 
catch the personal inspiration of the lines: “To him who in the 
love of Nature holds communion with her visible form, she speaks 
a varied language; for his gayer hours she has a voice of gladness 
and a smile and eloquence of beauty, and she glides into his darker 
musings with a mild and healing sympathy that steals away their 
sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


But that was not putting any fish into a depleted stream. Each 
fall seven and a half million hunters would pay thirteen and a 
half million dollars for hunting licenses, as well as a million dollars 
for duck-stamp licenses, to pursue their favorite type of game, but 
that was not bringing into the conservation picture the owners of 
that 1,000,000,000 acres of farm land, except as silent sufferers of 
careless hunters or wilful trespassers. Neither was it bringing 
back the flight of the ducks, which in 1935 had reached the all-time 
low of 30,000,000, the deer, and turkeys that had completely disap- 
peared from many of their favorite haunts; nor the cheery call of 
the Bobwhite to the fence posts from which they had disappeared. 


BETTER SELL 


To reach the grass roots as a foundation upon which to build a 
constructive national program, this splendid organization set out 
to enlist in its active membership the farmers and landowners of 
the country as the first step in an educational program. Hand in 
hand with that private undertaking went a greatly quickened in- 
terest in conservation by the Federal Government. So much so 
that recently the Secretary of the Interior announced that during 
the past seven years the Federal Government had made greater 
progress in conservation than during the entire previous history of 
the country. 

The first undertaking of these private and public agencies, work- 
ing hand in hand, was to let the people know the present balance 
to their credit, since the title to all wildlife is held by the States 
in trust for the people, with the exception of migratory birds, 
which are held in trust for the people by the Federal Government 
under its treaty-making powers). That inventory on the debit side 
showed thousands of miles of polluted streams, millions of acres 
of burned-over forest lands, millions of acres of farm lands so 
badly eroded as to produce neither food nor cover for wildlife, the 
total disappearance of some valuable species, and great reductions 
in the supply of others. On the credit side it showed that the 
people of this country owned 26 national parks, with a total of 
25,000,000 acres; 158 national forests with a total of 175,000,000 acres 
and 173,000,000 acres of public domain, all now being administered 
with a view to wildlife conservation, not only to preserve what we 
now have but to increase the supply for the future use and en- 
joyment of the people. 

The Congress passed a bill to impose a Federal license on migra- 
tory bird hunters to produce a fund for the acquisition and main- 
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Co-author of the famous Federal Aid 
in Conservation Act 


tenance of migratory bird refuges; it passed a bill to earmark the 
10 percent excise tax on arms and ammunition for the development 
as grants-in-aid to the States for the development of upland game. 
It created a select committee of the House to study conservation 
problems from a national standpoint, to coordinate Federal con- 
servation activities and to recommend necessary or desirable legis- 
lation. The Congress created the Civilian Conservation Corps that 
has built over 4,000 fish-rearing ponds, planted food and cover on 
£4,251 acres, reforested 1,300,000 acres, and improved fishing con- 
ditions in streams to the extent of 6,135 miles. It created the 
Resettlement Administration that purchased 9,200,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land, much of which is now being devoted to wildlife 
conservation. The Congress created the Soil Conservation Service 
which has 526 projects in 45 States, with 57,003 farm owners coop- 
erating in the retirement of 683,497 acres of land from soil-deplet- 
ing crops, strip cropping an additional 1,084,812 acres, and doing 
hillside terracing to prevent erosion to the extent of 74,249 miles. 
The Soil Conservation Service has built 3,707 storage dams im- 
pounding 80,000 acres of water. The Congress has appropriated 
vast sums to the W. P.A., of which $227,000,000 have been expended 
on conservation projects, including the expenditure of $500,050 on 
fish hatcheries for the Bureau of Fisheries, supplemented by an 
allotment of $808,500 from the P.W.A. And that type of W.P.A. 
activity will be continued through the current year, improving 
existing Federal hatcheries and the fish-cultural facilities in the 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, and a new pond fish 
hatchery in Alabama. 


The Congress during the past 7 years has made relatively liberal 
appropriations for the operations of the Bureau of Fisheries, which 
has been making splendid progress not only in the improvement of 
scientific-management plans but in the actual improvement of 
fishing conditions through the annual distribution of some 8,090,- 
000,000 fish, many of which were reared to legal size before being 
planted in the streams and ponds. The Bureau of Fisheries hopes 
it has saved the salmon industry on the west coast by designing 
practical and successful fishways to move the salmon to their 
spawning beds in the Columbia River past the Bonneville, Rock 
Island, and Grand Coulee Dams. Approximately a million salmon 
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have ascended these fishways during the two seasons of their opera- 
tion. The successful administration of the fisheries of Alaska have 
maintained an average yield of 6,500,000 cases of salmon during the 
past decade. The fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands has been 
increased from 130,000 animals in 1910 to about 2,000,000 animals 
at the present time and during the 30-year period in which the 
Bureau has managed this valuable resource 900,500 skins have been 
obtained. After 3 generations of careful selection, the Bureau, 
at its Pittsford, Vt., hatchery produced a type of brook trout that 
grew so rapidly they spawned a year earlier than wild stock, yielded 
double the number of eggs and were more resistant to disease. 
The restocking activities of the Bureau have been centered on 
the national-park and national-forest areas, which are under Fed- 
eral control and open to the public, the prince and the pauper on 
equal terms. 

The Congress has, likewise, supplemented the duck stamp and 
Pittman-Robertson Act funds to the Bureau of Biological Survey 
with the appropriation of sufficient funds to acquire approximately 
12,000,000 acres of areas suitable for migratory birds, principally 
ducks and geese. As a result of that program, coupled with a wise 
restrictive shooting program, our supply of ducks has been in- 
creased 100 percent since 1935, to my mind the most remarkable 
recovery of a threatened specie in history. But let no one assume 
that recovery is a signal for letting the bars down to a million 
hunters since the present supply of ducks in this country is only a 
fraction of what it once was, and far below the population of 120,- 
000,000 birds which we should have before we can say we have 
brought back the ducks. The Biological Survey has made a valu- 
able contribution to the preservation of domestic fur-bearing ani- 
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May pictures such as this be ever reminiscent of our efforts to preserve 
wildlife for future generations. 


mals, from which our trappers derive an annual revenue of about 
$65,000,000. They have educated the people to the value of insec- 
tivorous birds on the protected list, more than 50 of which make 
war on that enemy of the cotton farmer, the boll weevil. And they 
have told us that the bobwhite of the Southern States include in 
their normal diet 50 kinds of insects that are agricultural pests. The 
Biological Survey has also shown great zeal and a commendable 
understanding of local problems in the administration of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, under which 167 restoration projects have 
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been started in 42 States at a cost of $1,350,000. And that program 
will be stimulated by the Federal appropriation this year of $1,000,- 
000 more than was appropriated last year for the same purpose. 
The engineer of that outfit, Ira N. Gabrielson, has had his hand on 
the throttle and his eye on the rail. 

Time will not permit me to elaborate upon the splendid accom- 
plishments of the National Park Service under the leadership of 
Arno B. Cammerer, or the United States Forest Service under the 
leadership of that outstanding forester and beloved man, the late 
F. A. Silcox. It is more important for me, as a legislator, to hear 
the views of the delegates to this conference than it is for me to 
recount at length what has been done by the Federal Government. 
Yet reference to what the Federal Government has done is neces- 
sary in any program of education to better sell wildlife to the 
people. Knowledge of what needs to be done and knowledge of 
what is being done, coupled with a vision of what can be done, 
should quicken and stimulate public interest and public coopera- 
tion. In conclusion, my friends, I wish to touch briefly on another 
phase of this educational program to sell wildlife to the people, 
and that is the opportunities it offers to the people to find peace 
and contentment, now a stranger in many hearts. While the for- 
eign situation is a subject of absorbing interest and, of course, 
vital concern, we must not let it obstruct the seriousness of our 
domestic problems. We have many unemployed men and women; 
we have class antagonisms; we have some un-American and sub- 
versive activities; we have many who think that the principles of 
a democracy should mean equality of property instead of equality 
of opportunity. We have many who do not realize that content- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Courtesy Fish Commission 


Each spring some 13,000,000 fishermen pack up their troubles in the old kit bag. 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen of the conference, this 

splendid assembly of conservation officials and nature lovers 
has met here today to discuss how we can better sell wildlife to 
the people. I have contended for the past 30 years, and still con- 
tend, that you can’t sell anything to anybody by force, not even 
the old watering trough to the horse. And you can’t sell anything 
to most of us in the absence of a personal profit motive. There is 
uo difficulty about selling this program to the fifteen million or 
more who hunt and fish. Selling it to an equal number of land- 


HOW T 


owners is a horse of another color. Are they expected to furnish 
better hunting and fishing free? And if not, what is their profit 
mptive to induce them to cooperate? The only effective sales cam- 
paign is education. Our manufacturers and our merchants learned 
that fundamental principle many years ago, and annually spend 
millions of dollars through the newspapers and through broad- 
casting stations in advertising their goods, wares, and services. 


Conservationists have been slow to grasp these principles, due, no 
doubt, to the erroneous belief in many quarters that our wildlife 
resources were inexhaustible and we need take no thought of the 
morrow. But when the topsoil of the “dust bowl” began tc blow 
into our Capital City; when we had to send to Canada for lumber 
for our homes; when we had to send to Japan and Russia for fish; 
when we had to go 100 or 200. miles to get unpolluted drinking 
water for our big cities; when we sat in a duck blind all day repeat- 
ing the lines, “Vainly the fowler’s eye might mark thy distant flight 
to do thee wrong”; when we visited our favorite stream and return- 
ed with nothing except the classical fisherman’s luck, public-spirited 
men like Jay Darling, Tom Beck, Harry Hawes, Fred Walcott, Sena- 
tor Pittman, and a few others, whose names will ever be inscribed 
on the hearts of every nature lover, began telling the American 
public what was actually happening to a once glorious natural re- 
source. And at long last the program of education started. 


The first essential step in that educational program was the or- 
ganization of the National Wildlife Federation. I do not minimize 
the educational work done by the Audubon Society, by the Ameri- 
can Game Conference, by many other smaller conservation orgsn- 
izations, and by the various State game and fish departments; but 
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it remained for the National Wildlife Federation to tackle the prob- 
lem of reaching on a national scale the “grass roots,” so to speak. 
Most of our best species of small upland game find their habitat in 
cultivated areas, and 1,000,000,000 acres of such areas in this country 
are privately owned. For many years hunters had been gathering 
at their city clubs or mountain lodges and engaging in wistful 
wishing for a return of the good old days, but few of them had 
read the inscription on the flyleaf of an old book: “He who learns 
and learns and does not as he knows, is one who plows and plows 
but never sows.” And still fewer had read with an understanding 
heart the words of Samuel: “I heard the voice of the Lord saying 
‘Whom shall we send and who will go for us?’ and I said, ‘Here am 
I, Lord, send me.’” 


Each spring some 13,000,000 fishermen would pack up their 
troubles in the old kit bag along with their fishing tackle and 
go to some mountain area where massive peaks invited the heavens 
to rest upon their stately columns, where majestic oaks that had 
survived the vicissitudes of the elements could teach how to clasp 
with tougher roots the inspiring earth, where sparkling streams 
concealed in limpid pools the elusive trout, and where they could 
catch the personal inspiration of the lines: “To him who in the 
love of Nature holds communion with her visible form, she speaks 
a varied language; for his gayer hours she has a voice of gladness 
and a smile and eloquence of beauty, and she glides into his darker 
musings with a mild and healing sympathy that steals away their 
sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


But that was not putting any fish into a depleted stream. Each 
fall seven and a half million hunters would pay thirteen and a 
half million dollars for hunting licenses, as well as a million dollars 
for duck-stamp licenses, to pursue their favorite type of game, but 
that was not bringing into the conservation picture the owners of 
that 1,000,000,000 acres of farm land, except as silent sufferers of 
careless hunters or wilful trespassers. Neither was it bringing 
back the flight of the ducks, which in 1935 had reached the all-time 
low of 30,000,000, the deer, and turkeys that had completely disap- 
peared from many of their favorite haunts; nor the cheery call of 
the Bobwhite to the fence posts from which they had disappeared. 


BETTER SELL 


To reach the grass roots as a foundation upon which to build a 
constructive national program, this splendid organization set out 
to enlist in its active membership the farmers and landowners of 
the country as the first step in an educational program. Hand in 
hand with that private undertaking went a greatly quickened in- 
terest in conservation by the Federal Government. So much so 
that recently the Secretary of the Interior announced that during 
the past seven years the Federal Government had made greater 
progress in conservation than during the entire previous history of 
the country. 

The first undertaking of these private and public agencies, work- 
ing hand in hand, was to let the people know the present balance 
to their credit, since the title to all wildlife is held by the States 
in trust for the people, with the exception of migratory birds, 
which are held in trust for the people by the Federal Government 
under its treaty-making powers). That inventory on the debit side 
showed thousands of miles of polluted streams, millions of acres 
of burned-over forest lands, millions of acres of farm lands so 
badly eroded as to produce neither food nor cover for wildlife, the 
total disappearance of some valuable species, and great reductions 
in the supply of others. On the credit side it showed that the 
people of this country owned 26 national parks, with a total of 
25,000,000 acres; 158 national forests with a total of 175,000,000 acres 
and 173,000,000 acres of public domain, all now being administered 
with a view to wildlife conservation, not only to preserve what we 
now have but to increase the supply for the future use and en- 
joyment of the people. 

The Congress passed a bill to impose a Federal license on migra- 
tory bird hunters to produce a fund for the acquisition and main- 
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tenance of migratory bird refuges; it passed a bill to earmark the 
10 percent excise tax on arms and ammunition for the development 
as grants-in-aid to the States for the development of upland game. 
It created a select committee of the House to study conservation 
problems from a national standpoint, to coordinate Federal con- 
servation activities and to recommend necessary or desirable legis- 
lation. The Congress created the Civilian Conservation Corps that 
has built over 4,000 fish-rearing ponds, planted food and cover on 
£4,251 acres, reforested 1,300,000 acres, and improved fishing con- 
ditions in streams to the extent of 6,135 miles. It created the 
Resettlement Administration that purchased 9,200,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land, much of which is now being devoted to wildlife 
conservation. The Congress created the Soil Conservation Service 
which has 526 projects in 45 States, with 57,003 farm owners coop- 
erating in the retirement of 683,497 acres of land from soil-deplet- 
ing crops, strip cropping an additional 1,084,812 acres, and doing 
hillside terracing to prevent erosion to the extent of 74,249 miles. 
The Soil Conservation Service has built 3,707 storage dams im- 
pounding 80,000 acres of water. The Congress has appropriated 
vast sums to the W. P.A., of which $227,000,000 have been expended 
on conservation projects, including the expenditure of $500,050 on 
fish hatcheries for the Bureau of Fisheries, supplemented by an 
allotment of $808,500 from the P.W.A. And that type of W.P.A. 
activity will be continued through the current year, improving 
existing Federal hatcheries and the fish-cultural facilities in the 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, and a new pond fish 
hatchery in Alabama. 


The Congress during the past 7 years has made relatively liberal 
appropriations for the operations of the Bureau of Fisheries, which 
has been making splendid progress not only in the improvement of 
scientific-management plans but in the actual improvement of 
fishing conditions through the annual distribution of some 8,000,- 
000,000 fish, many of which were reared to legal size before being 
planted in the streams and ponds. The Bureau of Fisheries hopes 
it has saved the salmon industry on the west coast by designing 
practical and successful fishways to move the salmon to their 
spawning beds in the Columbia River past the Bonneville, Rock 
Island, and Grand Coulee Dams. Approximately a million salmon 
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have ascended these fishways during the two seasons of their opera- 
tion. The successful administration of the fisheries of Alaska have 
maintained an average yield of 6,500,000 cases of salmon during the 
past decade. The fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands has been 
increased from 130,000 animals in 1910 to about 2,000,000 animals 
at the present time and during the 30-year period in which the 
Bureau has managed this valuable resource 900,500 skins have been 
obtained. After 3 generations of careful selection, the Bureau, 
at its Pittsford, Vt., hatchery produced a type of brook trout that 
grew so rapidly they spawned a year earlier than wild stock, yielded 
double the number of eggs and were more resistant to disease. 
The restocking activities of the Bureau have been centered on 
the national-park and national-forest areas, which are under Fed- 
eral control and open to the public, the prince and the pauper on 
equal terms. 

The Congress has, likewise, supplemented the duck stamp and 
Pittman-Robertson Act funds to the Bureau of Biological Survey 
with the appropriation of sufficient funds to acquire approximately 
12,000,000 acres of areas suitable for migratory birds, principally 
ducks and geese. As a result of that program, coupled with a wise 
restrictive shooting program, our supply of ducks has been in- 
creased 100 percent since 1935, to my mind the most remarkable 
recovery of a threatened specie in history. But let no one assume 
that recovery is a signal for letting the bars down to a million 
hunters since the present supply of ducks in this country is only a 
fraction of what it once was, and far below the population of 120,- 
000,000 birds which we should have before we can say we have 
brought back the ducks. The Biological Survey has made a valu- 
able contribution to the preservation of domestic fur-bearing ani- 
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May pictures such as this be ever reminiscent of our efforts to preserve 
wildlife for future generations. 


mals, from which our trappers derive an annual revenue of about 
$65,000,000. They have educated the people to the value of insec- 
tivorous birds on the protected list, more than 50 of which make 
war on that enemy of the cotton farmer, the boll weevil. And they 
have told us that the bobwhite of the Southern States include in 
their normal diet 50 kinds of insects that are agricultural pests. The 
Biological Survey has also shown great zeal and a commendable 
understanding of local problems in the administration of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, under which 167 restoration projects have 
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been started in 42 States at a cost of $1,350,000. And that program 
will be stimulated by the Federal appropriation this year of $1,000,- 
000 more than was appropriated last year for the same purpose. 
The engineer of that outfit, Ira N. Gabrielson, has had his hand on 
the throttle and his eye on the rail. 

Time will not permit me to elaborate upon the splendid accom- 
plishments of the National Park Service under the leadership of 
Arno B. Cammerer, or the United States Forest Service under the 
leadership of that outstanding forester and beloved man, the late 
F. A. Silcox. It is more important for me, as a legislator, to hear 
the views of the delegates to this conference than it is for me to 
recount at length what has been done by the Federal Government. 
Yet reference to what the Federal Government has done is neces- 
sary in any program of education to better sell wildlife to the 
people. Knowledge of what needs to be done and knowledge of 
what is being done, coupled with a vision of what can be done, 
should quicken and stimulate public interest and public coopera- 
tion. In conclusion, my friends, I wish to touch briefly on another 
phase of this educational program to sell wildlife to the people, 
and that is the opportunities it offers to the people to find peace 
and contentment, now a stranger in many hearts. While the for- 
eign situation is a subject of absorbing interest and, of course, 
vital concern, we must not let it obstruct the seriousness of our 
domestic problems. We have many unemployed men and women; 
we have class antagonisms; we have some un-American and sub- 
versive activities; we have many who think that the principles of 
a democracy should mean equality of property instead of equality 
of opportunity. We have many who do not realize that content- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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COTTONTAIL NESTING STUDY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


LTHOUGH management of cottontail 

rabbits (Sylvilagus spp.) has advanced 
rapidly in recent years, the fundamental re- 
productive and nesting activities of these 
animals have to a great extent remained 
obscure. The difficulty with which cotton- 
tail nests have been found has generally 
limited previous studies to nests found acci- 
dentally. A study of the nesting habits and 
juvenile mortality of cottontails has been 
carried on by the writer as part of a man- 
agement investigation of these animals in 
Pennsylvania since July 1, 1938. This paper 
is a preliminary report on the nesting habits 
of the Mearns cottontail (Sylvilagus florida- 
nus mearnsi). All specimens collected and 
examined were identified as Sylvilagus flor- 
idanus mearnsi, but it is possible that some 
of the nests and young were those of 8. f. 
mallurus and 8. transitionalis. 


The study was carried on in Centre and 
Lehigh Counties, Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, and Dr. 
P. F. English, Associate Professor of Wild- 
life Management, Department of Zoology 
and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State 
College. P. E. Randall, Russell T. Norris, 
Tracy M. Kuhn, and Allan T. Studholme, 
graduate assistants at The Pennsylvania State 
College, helped materially in locating nests 
for study. 


From April 1, 1939, to September 15, 1939, 
25 active nests and 66 old nests were found 
by systematic search. This method, how- 
ever, was of little value until indicators 
that revealed the presence of the well-con- 
cealed nests were discovered. After a num- 
ber af active nests had been observed, the 
arrangement of dried grasses covering the 
nests became a useful indicator. Portions 
of the excavated dirt and the fur lining 
were sometimes visible and were clues to 
the presence of nests. Cottontails dug many 
nesting cavities that were never used as 
nests. The investigation revealed an ap- 
proximate 1 to 1 ratio between these cavi- 
ties and the completed nests. Eighty per- 
cent of the 86 unused nesting cavities ex- 
amined contained materials for the outer 
grass lining, but none contained the fur 
lining. 


Nesting Dates 


The first active nest was found on April 
6, 1939, and nesting activities continued 
through September 14, 1939, when a litter 
left the last occupied nest. Trippensee 
(1936) and Allen (1938) reported pregnant 
females in January and February, respec- 
tively, in southern Michigan. Similar early 
records may be expected for Pennsylvania. 

The importance of the nesting period be- 
fore April 1 is not known, as field work be- 
gan on that date. Young cottontails, how- 
ever, were seen in March 1939. Nesting ac- 
tivities were under way in Pennsylvania on 
the Ist of April, and the peak of nesting ac- 
tivities was reached late in May and early 
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in June. From May through September the 
number of nests found was progressively 
smaller when figured by months (table 1). 
During August few nesting data were ob- 
tained because the writer was absent from 
the study areas. A number of young cotton- 
tails that were caught in box traps during 
September showed that nesting activities 
continued throughout August. 


Location of Nests 


When choosing a nesting site, cottontails 
often left their favorite haunts of dense 
shrubs for the adjoining open meadows and 
fields. Perhaps the nests were placed where 
mammalian predators would be least apt to 
travel. The study thus far has not revealed 
any avian predator as a destroyer of cotton- 
tail nests. The location of nests with refer- 
ence to cover types is presented in table 2. 


Description of Nests 
The nest of the cottontail was arranged in 
a cavity in the ground, presumably dug by 
the female in most cases. An outer lining 
of vegetation and an inner lining of fur were 
placed in the shallow hole. 


TABLE I. Nests and litter counts obtained 


by months 
Nests Litters Average 
Month found examined in litter 
A see Ore ee Bi iae os ee 6.0 
a ae a ae 8 6.1 
es ae a Sa S; .. hae 5.8 
8 Ls, 2 eee ee ES, 4.5 















AU 3. leks Bscu cee es Re, aa he 3.5 
Benwmnnee 5.0.35... ee Bs-wats 0 Fnac 4.5 
Totals 91 26 5.42 
TABLE 2.—Location of cottontail nests 
Number 
Location of nests of nests 
Wee oe a eae 32 
| hae Ee CS ee POR ae oo 13 
CSUR Soca yee sed eee) bo cek etter 8 
Hayfields (containing timothy) ...... 7 
EE Sos ch elec See Pee eeeee 5 
WHEN” Sc eo eo cee eeu ee 5 
PS Pa ae rye oes 4 
ke iia ane greet ei Unig Sai yr aed a 4 
ES Ser cores ee ted se eee een chee 3 
Woods (mixed oak and pine) ........ 3 
POO See RS ee ee ce cane Cobb ea ee 3 
rere eee is ae a ccna eee 1 
Pane Sees... eS cs ERS 1 
WGtee Os ee oa SE ee 1 
BERTIE UNG oss 6is.5 oc OT Oe ee Se ee 1 


Nesting cavities were surprisingly uniform 
in size and shape although several excep- 
tions were observed. The nest shown in 
figure 1 was drawn from the average meas- 
urements of 49 nests. That no incomplete 
nesting cavities were found indicated that 
they were dug in a single operation. 


In April and May (when green vegetation 
was not available) dried leaves, mosses, fine 
roots, and straw were used for the outer 
grass lining. Later in the season bluegrass 
and timothy were most commonly used for 
the outer lining although nests located in 
barley, oat, and wheatfields contained the 
basal leaves of those plants. With the ex- 
ception of early nests, the materials for the 
grass lining were cut when green and were 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of section of typical cottontail nest. 

























































Fig. 2. Nestling cottontail parasitized by Wohl- 
fahritia vigil, showing entrance of larvae ta «ugh 
anal and abdominal regions. 


loosely placed in the cavity, where they 
dried in a few days. The nest was left in 
this condition from 4 to 14 days, after which 
the grass lining was rearranged and fur from 
the abdomen of the female was added. The 
young were born shortly after the fur was 
placed in the nest. After the birth of the 
young, more fur was added to the lining and 
arranged to surround them. Green vege- 
tation was then cut and put over the con- 
spicuous fur lining and excavated dirt. Two 
nesting cavities were dug 6 and 17 days, re- 
spectively, before the birth of the young. 


Litter Counts 


Twenty-five litters of nestling cottontails 
were examined during this study, and one 
litter count was obtained from a pregnant 
rabbit that had been hit by a car. Seton 
(1929) gave the number of young to a litter 
as 4 to 6 or 7 and very rarely as many as 8 
or as few as 3. In Pennsylvania the num- 
ber in a litter ranged from 3 to 8 and aver- 
aged 5.42 for the 26 litters examined. Large 
litters of 6 to 8 were frequently found dur- 
ing the early nesting months, but litters 
found after July 15, 1939, were comparatively 
smaller and ranged from 3 to 5 (table 1). 
Dalke (1937) found a larger number of em- 
bryos to the female during the early breed- 
ing months in Connecticut, but a table com- 
piled by Trippensee (1936) showed no ap- 
preciable difference in the number to a lit- 
ter throughout the entire breeding season 
in Michigan. 


Litters in a Year 


On one of the experimental areas a half- 
grown cottontail was caught and tagged in 
August 1938. On June 28, 1939, this rabbit 
was caught again. The condition of the 
genitals and the secondary sex character- 
istics showed that she had given birth to 
young about the first week in June. This 
was considered the animal’s first litter, for 
Trippensee (1934) determined the breeding 
age of cottontails to be about 40 weeks. This 
cottontail was again trapped in July, August. 
September, and October and revealed no 
further nesting activities; she therefore had 
only one litter in her first breeding year. 


Fifty young cottontails, trapped repeated- 
ly throughout the summer and early fall, 
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gave no indication of breeding during the 
first year. 


Relationship between Female and Young 


Ordinarily the female returned to the nest 
only to feed the young although she spent 
much time in a nearby form. Feeding hours 
were determined by the use of an apparatus 
that stopped an alarm clock at each visit of 
the female to the nest. One feeding period 
was determined to be about dusk, and a 
second was indicated to be about dawn. At 
the conclusion of each visit the female re- 
arranged the nest and often added more fur 
and grasses to conceal the nest. 


Trippensee (1934) cited examples of fe- 
male cottontails’ responding to the squeals 
of the young and offering protection when 
the latter were in danger. Once while nest- 
ling cottontails were being tagged, a squeal 
from one of the young caused the female to 
come within 3 yards of the writer, who was 
standing over the nest. She departed, how- 
ever, when the observer moved. 


No tendencies toward desertion were re- 
corded although the young of many nests 
were handled daily. On one occasion there 
were indications that the female had moved 
her young to another site after the writer 
had made initial observations. 


Nest Mortality 


Mammalian predators, insect larvae, and 
man were responsible for the destruction of 
9 of the 25 active nests under observation. 
In one locality skunks (Mephitis nigra) de- 
stroyed three nests and were partly respon- 
sible for the destruction of a fourth (table 3). 
These mammals, however, in other locali- 
ties did not disturb nests; apparently skunks 


TABLE 3.—Causes of nestling mortality 


Number 

of nests 

Mortality factor destroyed 
aii ins ud \ vase aon saw esi 3 
ae hs kane’ den ada cde dene cas 3 
ND ON io ds eked ce mane 2 
ee = Ws COUR... i. ca bus ctee aes 1 
RS OR a ee er ere ee oe ee ee 1 
ec WG 5 okie aS S ks as Os ic 1 
Total 11 


had to learn to search for nests before they 
became a menace. Nestling mortality at- 
tributable to skunks was difficult to deter- 
mine when an entire litter was eaten at one 
time. Fortunately a few nests containing 
large litters were destroyed and the remains 
of several of the young were left at the nest. 
The predator was then caught in a steel trap 
the following night, when it returned for 
the remaining young. 

The larvae of the flesh fly (Wohlfahrtia 
vigil) caused myiasis in nestling cottontails 
and resulted in the destruction of two nests. 
The nestlings of a third litter were infested 
but were taken by a skunk. Larval specimens 
from the young of all infested litters were 
identified by Dr. J. E. Shillinger, Division of 
Wildlife Research, U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, and Dr. Charles T. Green, U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. Johann- 
sen (1926) reported taking Wohlfahrtia larvae 
from young cottontails that were reared 
under seminatural conditions at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Kingscote (1935), working in Ontario, Can- 
ada, found similar infestation in 149 mink, 
20 dogs, 4 cats, 4 ferrets, 2 rabbits, and 1 fox. 
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The manner in which nestling cottontails 
were thus parasitized is unknown. Under 
experimental conditions the larvae (which 
are born alive) were deposited on the host 
by the female fly. They immediately entered 
the body of the host and reached maximum 
larval development in 4 to 9 days (Ford, 
1936).° Nestling cottontails of all infested 
litters died just as their eyes were beginning 
to open, showing that all litters were para- 
sitized at the same time in their development. 
The presence of second—and third—instar 
larvae in dead and dying cottontails indicat- 
ed that the young were probably infested at 
birth. It is doubtful that the female flies 
could have entered the matted fur lining to 
larviposit on the nestlings. Wohlfahrtia 
larvae entered the nestlings from any part of 
the body, but the abdominal and anal areas 
were especially vulnerable (figure 2). 


In Ontario, Wohlfahrtias were associated 
with railroad tracks and water. The associa- 
tion with railroad tracks has been explained 
in the laboratory by the insects’ attraction 
to heat. In nature the warmth of the tracks 
after sundown attracted these insects. Ex- 
posed rocks or metal buildings were also 
suggested as possible attractors of Wohlfahr- 
tias. The association with water is yet un- 
explained (Ford, 1932, 1936). The Ontario 
investigations also revealed that Wohlfahrtia 
vigil—unlike most of the related flesh flies— 
were flower-feeders. These insects were 
noted feeding on wild carrot (Daucus carota), 
wild caraway (Carum carvi), white sweet 
clover (Melilotus alba), goldenrod (Solidago 
juncea), and milkweed (Asclepias sp.). 


All infested nests were found on or bord- 
ering a rocky experimental area in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania. With the exception 
of wild caraway, the plants listed above were 
abundant in this region. Numerous exposed 
rocks on the area may also have influenced 
the presence and abundance of Wohlfahrtias. 


In Ontario these insects were found from 
the last week in May to the last week in 
September. They may, therefore, be a poten- 
tial mortality factor for nestling cottontails 
throughout the greater portion of the nesting 
season. The dates of parasitization in Penn- 
sylvania were May 31, July 12, and July 22, 
1939. 

The remaining three nests were destroyed 
by man. Sportsmen removed two litters from 
supposedly deserted nests, and all the young 
died. The third nest—located in a badminton 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Young cottontail out of nest two days 
previous to its final departure. 


Fig. 3. 
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A. Grouse Shooting Movie » » 


By C. W. Baumgardner 


NE evening last November, near the end 
of the grouse season, Doc called at my 
home to make arrangements for a grouse 
shooting trip the next day, using both the 
guns and movie camera. Doc, by the way is 
a druggist in our little town of Windber, Pa. 


The next morning he stopped and picked 
me up in his Model A flivver, which he 
keeps just to haul his hunting friends and 
dogs out over the rough mountainous roads 
to his pet shooting grounds. 


Doc’s wife was along with the movie 
camera to shoot some pictures of Doc and 
I as we were attempting to shoot some grouse. 
After a rough, bumpy ride of about five 
miles we finally came to Doc’s favorite park- 
ing place. 


To be sure that we would have a chance 
to get some nice shots with the camera, Doc 
just had one of his dogs along, old Bob, who 
was just what the doctor ordered when it 
came to finding and pointing ruffed grouse. 


We had hardly started away from the car, 
when Doc’s wife called for us to wait until 
she could get the camera loaded. Right here 
is where Doc’s temperature started to rise a 
little, as he complained that is just what he 
expected, to have to wait and fool around 
with his wife and camera all day. But he 
later found out he was all wrong about his 
wife as she kept pace with her husband and 
I all day, in fact she had to wait for Doc, 
with his 225 pounds, to catch up several 
times in the late afternoon. 


We had covered about a mile of good 
grouse territory, when the lady called 
“point”. Bob had the bird under a little 
pine, and as Doc and I came up it fiushed. 
It went out on my right and when out in 
the open I managed to knock it down. I 
then turned around very careful and pretty 
like, thinking Doc’s missus had the camera 
running, but in the excitement of the bird 





Doc sat down on a stump and proceeded to tell 
his wife what he thought about her coming out 
to take pictures and then letting a little thing like 
a bird flushing spoil her chances for a picture. 





Doc mowed it down, putting the whole load inte 
the bird at about twelve yards...... feathers flew 
in all directions. 


flushing she had forgotten all about the 
camera. Doc then sat down on a stump and 
proceeded to tell his wife just what he thought 
about her coming out in the woods to take 
pictures and then let a little thing like a bird 
flushing spoil her chances for a picture. 


We did not go far until old Bob had an- 
other bird pinned in some blackberry briars. 
It flushed as I walked in, and my first shot 
was a little back of his tail feathers, the 
second hitting in about the same place. I had 
just reloaded the old double, when out went 
two more. One went to my right, which I 
saluted, but which sailed on over the hill, 
while the other went out in front of Doc and 
of course just to make me look bad he scored 
a nice clean kill. He picked up the bird and 
was saying what a beautiful picture that 
would be of him killing the bird, when his 
wife, quiet like, informed him that after the 
first bird had gone out, she was not looking 
for any more and had laid the camera on a 
log while she was fishing a candy bar out 
of her jacket. Poor old Doc sure felt bad. 
After making a nice kill he had picked the 
bird up and held it so it would show up 
nicely in the photo, thrown out his chest, and 
had a very nice smile on his face until he 
discovered his wife munching a candy bar 
instead of shooting a picture of her nice big 
husband, when the smile just disappeared. 

Doc then handed his sixteen over to his 
better half, who is a licensed and very ef- 
ficient hunter. He took the camera, all the 


while mumbling that if he wanted any pic- 


tures he would have to take them himself. 


We flushed a pair of birds, wild, that 
evidently had been dusting at the base of a 
tree that had been blown down the previous 
winter. 


As we came to a spring, where we all 
rested and ate some candy bars, (Doc always 
has plenty of candy along), Doc took a few 
stills with the camera and told us how sim- 
ple the camera was to operate. We started 
on from the spring and were working some 
burnt-over ground, when old Bob slid into a 
point under a little hemlock. Doc came 





Almost! 


rushing up with the camera, all set for his 
movie. I told his wife to go in and take the 
shot. As she started to move in the bird 
roared out, but he was not fast enough to 
beat the sixteen, as the little lady really 
folded him up, dropping him out in the open 
stone dead. 


Then we both turned to Doc, the ace 
camera man, and there he stood with the 
camera in one hand, down along his side, 
running away taking a nice picture of his 
feet. It seems that he had started the eamera 
and then when the bird flushed he just drop- 
ped it down along his side and stood and 
watched his wife kill it while the camera 
was pointed toward his feet. His wife then 
reminded him that she sure thought it 
strange that a big, cold hearted man like 
him would be disturbed by the mere flush 
of a little bird. The bird was out in the 
skyline and it was a perfect setup for a nice 
movie when the lady dropped him. 


This little episode cured Doc, and he gave 
the camera back to his wife and he took the 
gun, saying the gun was too heavy for his 
wife to carry and seeming to forget the fact 
that she had killed the only bird she had a 
chance at. We then hunted for about two 
hours without seeing anything of a bird. Doc 
started to tell his wife that the dog was not 
working right and was passing up birds, 
but his wife insisted that there were no 
birds around or Bob would have picked 
them up. Doc and I turned down a little 
draw, while his wife followed the dog up 
the draw out of our sight. 

Doc and I sat down on a log as he said it 
was of no use for us to tramp back up the 
hill as his wife and the dog was just fooling 
around and would be down shortly. In 
about five minutes we saw them coming and 
it was easy to see that the young lady had 
something to say. She mentioned that if we 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Doc. the ace camera man, stood with the camera 
in one hand down along his side, taking a nice 
picture of his feet. 
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DEER HUNTING WITH BOW AND ARROW 
Q. 





If I purchased a license to hunt deer 
in the State Archery Preserve in Sul- 
livan County, with bow and arrow, and 
killed one, would I have the right to 
shoot another deer under my regu'ar 
hunter’s license during the deer season? 


L.DeA.—Susquehanna, Pa. 


No. When you kill a deer on a special 
Archery Preserve in Pennsylvania, you 
have killed your limit of deer for the 
season and are not permitted to kill an- 
other of these animals. The season limit 
on deer is one, whether you kill it within 
an Archery Preserve or elsewhere. The 
special license giving you the priviiege 
of hunting on the Archery Preserve does 
not authorize the killing of more game 
than that designated on your hunters 
license. 


SHOOTING BIG GAME ON THE ICE 


Q. 


Is it legal to shoot a bear or a deer stand- 
ing, walking, or running on a frozen lake 
or stream? 


E.Y.—Glen Lyon, Pa. 


Yes, so long as the animal has not broken 
through the ice. The Pennsylvania Game 
Law makes it unlawful to attempt to kill 
any big game animal while taking refuge 
in or swimming through the waters of 
any of the streams, ponds, dams, reser- 
voirs or lakes; but when a deer or bear 
is on firm ice, he is not, of course, actu- 
ally in any of these bodies of water. 
However, no sportsman would shoot such 
an animal unless there is reasonable cer- 
tainty that it can be retrieved safely. 


* * * 


DEER DAMAGE TO MOTOR CARS 


Q. 


Recently while traveling east on Route 
22 a male deer jumped over the guard 
fence into my car, damaging the front 
of the car to some extent. A State officer 
has told me that a separate fund has been 
set aside by the Game Commission for 
such cases. The estimated cost of repair- 
ing the car is $11.00. Will the State pay 
this damage? 
H.S.S.—Altoona, Pa. 


There is no law in Pennsylvania today 
under which it is possible to reimburse 
you for the damage sustained to your 
car. You have apparently been mis- 
informed, as there is no special fund set 
aside by the Game Commission or any 
other branch of the State Government 
for the payment of damages of this 
nature. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL FOR TARGET 
SHOOTING 


Q. Is it possible to get a license for an 
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automatic pistol, if the pistol is to be 
used only for shooting at targets? 
G.B.H.—Kane, Pa. 


Yes, it should be possible for you to 
obtain a permit to transport an automatic 
pistol for target shooting, from the Sheriff 
of your County. There is nothing in the 
Game Law to prohibit the use of a pistol 
of that type to shoot at targets other than 
wild birds or wild animals. The above 
permit may cost $1.50, but we know of 
no good reason why you should not be 
able to obtain one by making proper 
application to your Sheriff. Authority 
for issuing a permit of this kind is found 
in the Firearms Act of 1931. This Act 
is now a part of the Penal Code ap- 
proved June 24, 1939, Act No. 375. 


SHOTGUNS 


Q. Were the first double barreled shotguns 


built with the barrels side by side?— 


W. M.M. 
A. The first successful double shotguns were 


built with the barrels over and under, 
and not side by side, and were invented 
about 1616 by one Guilliana Bossi, of 
Rome. In 1784 double shotguns were de- 
scribed as a novelty. 


* * + 


PERMIT TO SELL PHEASANTS 
Q. Having a permit to keep pheasants, I 


would like to know if you need a permit 
to sell them. 
J.R.—Johnstown, Pa. 


You will not need a permit to sell ring- 
neck pheasants to the Game Commission, 
but if you wish to sell either the pheas- 
ants or eggs elsewhere, you will require 
a game propagating permit issued by the 
Game Commission for a fee of $5.00 a 
year. 


* * + 


POSSESSING PROTECTED HAWKS ALIVE 


Q. Please grant me a permit to possess a 


duck hawk alive that was brought in 
from Maryland. 
Z.S.R.—Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sorry, but the possession of any protect- 
ed birds alive in Pennsylvania, including 
hawks, regardless of where they are ob- 
tained, is contrary to law, and the Game 
Commission does not issue permits for 
the live possession of any protected 
hawks or other protected birds. 





UNDER-WATER SETS FOR MUSKRATS 
Q. 


A. 











May one set a trap in a hole, for a musk- 
rat or beaver, which is under water? 


R.P.S.—Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Yes. It is now permissible by iaw to 
set traps in holes under water fcr musk- 
rats, beavers, or any other iur-bearing 
animals in season. Under all other cir- 
cumstances, however, the. law requires 
traps to be set five or more feet from 
holes. 


TRANSPORTING GUNS FOR HUNTING 


Q. 


(1) What is the law concerning the trans- 
portation of a shotgun or rifle in an auto- 
mobile when going hunting? 
(2) Must my gun be taken apart when I 
haul it in an automobile or when walk- 
ing along a State highway? 
(3) Must my gun be placed in a gun case 
to haul it in an automobile? 


R.H.S.—Tyrone, Pa. 


(1) A loaded shotgun or rifle may not be 
transported in an automobile for hunting 
or any other purpose in Pennsylvania. 
All shells must also be removed from the 
magazine. There is no restriction upon 
the transportation of unloaded shotguns. 
(2) Unloaded rifles larger than .22 calibre 
long rifle when transported at night must 
either be carried in a case or taken apart 
and securely wrapped. Guns ordinarily 
used for hunting need not be taken apart 
when carried on foot along a State high- 
way. 


TAGGING DEER FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Q. 


On the hunting license it states you have 
four hours in which to tag a deer, but it 
also states the tag must be attached be- 
fore transportation in any manner. Does 
this mean you must tag the deer before 
you drag it out of the woods? That is, 
must you tag it if you take it out before 
the four hours are up? 


R.B.—Robinson, Pa. 


Our interpretation of the law on trans- 
porting deer is that in order to transport 
big game in a motor vehicle or train of 
any kind, it must be tagged prior to such 
transportation. However, when a deer is 
killed in the woods, you have four hours 
to tag it providing you do not place it 
in a vehicle before that time; but should 
you desire to transport it on wheels prior 
to the fourth hour, you are required to 
tag the deer immediately prior to trans- 
portation. 
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The Sharp-tailed Grouse in the above photo is one of a consignment of around 500 birds which 
will have been liberated this spring on cut-over lands in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
Commission exchanged Ckokau Partridges for the birds, which were live-trapped in Sas- 
katchewan. It is hoped they will acclimate themselves in that part of the Commonwealth. 


RED FOX BOUNTY FOR NORTHERN COUNTIES 


To encourage the sportsmen and trappers 
in certain northern and northwestern coun- 
ties to put forth special efforts to reduce the 
current over-abundance in the numbers of 
red foxes, the Commission at its meeting 
April 18, 1940, decided to pay a bounty of 
$4.00 on red foxes killed on and after July 
1, 1940 in three of its field administrative 
divisions. 


On the basis of a recent statewide survey 
of fox conditions made by the Commission’s 
research workers, operating under Federal 
Aid Funds, it was found that due to economic 
conditions, the absence of experienced fox 
trappers in certain large areas, and unusual- 
ly low prices paid for red fox pelts, these 
animals have increased annually in certain 
sections during the past three years. 


Bounty will be paid only for animals killed 
in a wild state in Division “C”, composed of 
the counties of Bradford, Columbia, Lycom- 
ing, Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, Sul- 
livan, Tioga and Union; Division “E”, com- 
posed of the counties of Cameron, Centre, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, McKean 
and Potter; and Division “F”, composed of 
the counties of Butler, Clarion, Crawford, 
Erie, Forest, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren, on and after July 1, 1940 and con- 
tinuing through to March 31, 1942, inclusive. 
No bounty will be paid for red foxes killed 


in any other part of the Commonwealth, or 
for animals reared or held in captivity. Any 
person making a fraudulent claim is liable 
to a penalty of $100.00. 

It is difficult to anticipate how many red 
foxes might be presented from the counties 
named during the first year. The licensed 
fur-buyers for the entire state for the fiscal 
year 1937-1938 purchased slightly over 4,600 
red fox pelts, and for the 1938-39 fiscal year 
almost 6,000. The purchases for the current 
fiscal year may be still higher, but the total 
will not be known for several months. 

For the current fiscal year, which ends 
May 31, the Commission has already paid 
bounties on more than 10,000 gray foxes at 
$4.00 each for the entire Commonwealth, and 
apparently the total number of gray foxes 
presented this year for bounties will run at 
least 1,000 more than for the previous year. 


Gray foxes have not been found in large 
numbers in most of the counties where a 
bounty is temporarily to be paid for red 
foxes, but these animals have within the past 
ten to fifteen years been increasing in what 
was formerly red fox country only. 

Under the law, all claims for bounties must 
be submitted to the Commission within four 
(4) months from the date of killing to be 
eligible for payment, and must be presented 
in the manner stipulated by Section 1103 of 
the State Game Law. 


BOUNTY PLACED ON RED FOXES IN 
CERTAIN COUNTIES 
(OFFICIAL RESOLUTION) 


The Commission, after careful considera- 
tion of reports submitted by research work- 
ers, field officers and others, upon motion 
made, seconded and agreed to, adopted find- 
ings of facts and resolutions with rules and 
regulations placing a bounty on Red Foxes 
in certain counties, as follows: 


(a) Findings of Facts—On the basis of a recent 
statewide survey of fox conditions made by research 
workers, and information and reports obtained from 
field officers and numerous other sources, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission finds as facts: 


1. That Red Foxes have increased materially in 
certain counties during the past three years due pri- 
marily to (a) peculiarly favorable conditions through- 
out large portions of the species’ natural, range, (b) 
the absence in certain large areas of sufficient num- 
bers of experienced fox trappers to exert proper con- 
trol over the species, and (c) general economic con- 
ditions which have resulted in unusually low red fox 
pelt values, thus tending to reduce the number of 
animals taken for their fur; 


2. That in all the counties embraced within the 
Commission’s field administrative divisions ‘‘C’’, ‘*‘E’’ 
and ‘‘F’’, said Red Foxes, due to their current abund- 
ance, are believed to be destroying game birds and 
animals to an unreasonable degree, and their numbers 
should be reduced in order to protect said game birds 
and animals; 


3. That Gray Foxes, animals not found in large 
numbers in most of the counties within said field 
administrative divisions until recent years, seem to 
have been increasing in many of the counties in ques- 
tion because hunters and trappers have not been suf- 
ficiently encouraged to keep the numbers of Red Foxes 
in check; and 


4. That the most effective way to bring about a 
prompt reduction in the numbers of Red Foxes and 
to discourage the further spread of Gray Foxes in 
the counties embraced within said field administrative 
divisions is to pay a reward or bounty for the killing 
of Red Foxes during a limited period. 


(b) Resolutions Fixing Bounty on Red Foxes; Rules 
and Regulations—WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
of the opinion that it is desirable and necessary for 
the better protection of game birds and game animals 
to pay rewards or bounties to encourage the killing 
of certain additional predators in the counties em- 
braced within its field administrative divisions ‘‘C’’, 
“E”’ and ‘‘F’’ for a temporary period; 


1. THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, acting under the powers and author- 
ity vested in it by the provisions of Article XI, Sec- 
tions 1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly approved 
June 3, 1937 (P. L. 1225), entitled, ‘‘An act concern- 
ing game and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating and changing the 
laws relating thereto’’, upon motion made, seconded 
and adopted at a regularly called meeting held this 
18th day of April, 1940, hereby offers and agrees to 
pay a reward or bounty of Four Dollars ($4.00) for 
each Red Fox killed in a wild state on and after 
July 1, 1940 and continuing through to March 31, 
1942, inclusive, unless this action shall be rescinded 
or changed prior to the conclusion of said period, in 
the Commission's field administrative divisions and 
counties as follows: 


Division ‘‘C’’, composed of the countiés of 
Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, Montour, 
Northumberland, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and 
Union; 

Division ‘‘E’’, composed of the counties of 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, 
Jefferson, McKean and Potter; and 

Division ‘‘F’’, composed of the counties of 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Law- 
rence, Mercer, Venango and Warren; 

said reward or bounty to be paid only when the skins 
or pelts of the animals killed are presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
act aforesaid; and no reward or bounty shall be paid 
for Red Foxes which were not killed within the 
counties named, or which were reared or held in 
captivity. 


2. BE IT FURTHER RESOVED, That the fore- 
going resolutions and rules and regulations shall be 
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duly published in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act aforesaid in 
the May and June, 1940, issues of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAME NEWS, the first named issue of which 
will be off the press on or before May 1, and this 
declaration of a bounty on Red Foxes shall also be 
brought to the attention of the public through other 
available channels, the Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission being hereby author- 
ized and directed to certify these resolutions and rules 
and regulations as and for the act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and corret copy of the resolutions establishing 
a bounty on the Red Foz in certain counties from 
Few! 1, 1940 to March 31, 1942 inclusive, as adopted 

by the Pennsylvania "Game Commission at a 
meeting held April 18, 1940; and that such action 
as it affects the sever al counties of the Common- 
wealth is hereby published as required by the 
Act hereinbefore cited. 


SetH GorpoNn, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


GIVE WILDLIFE A “BRAKE” 


Give wildlife a “brake” on the highways. 
J. Hansell French, of Montgomery County, 
said that he counted 53 dead rabbits and 
four dead pheasants on April 4 during a 217- 
mile circuitous trip from Collegeville to 
Bloomsburg and return. 


Another report submitted by D. L. Miller, 
Highway Superintendent, Franklin, Pa., shows 
that between January 3 and March 3 in- 
clusive a total of 230 head of game and other 
birds and animals were killed on the high- 
ways of that county as follows: Rabbits 170; 
squirrels 2; skunks 11; deer 5; opossum 1; 
grouse 4; quail 2; ringneck pheasant 1; cats 
18; and dogs 16. 

Wildlife is too valuable, both economically 
and recreationally, to waste it by carelessness 
no matter what form that carelessness might 
take. Slow up, dim your lights! 


PROSECUTIONS 


Game law violators within the Common- 
wealth contributed approximately $67,000 to 
the Game Fund from June 1, 1939 to March 
31, 1940. While most of these violations were 
of a minor nature, a number of persistent 
violators, especially jacklighters, were ap- 
prehended. March prosecutions totalled 122 
and the penalties collected amounted to 
$3,417.50. 


PRELIMINARY GAME KILL 
(Hunters Commended) 


High tribute was paid to the sportsmen of 
the State by the Game Commission at its 
quarterly meeting on April 18 for their 
wholehearted cooperation in submitting their 
game-kill reports promptly: The game law 
requires these reports to be submitted at the 
end of each hunting season; failure to do so 
makes the negligent nimrod liable to a $2.00 
penalty. 


A total of 589,734, or 89142% of all the 1939 
licensed hunters in the Commonwealth sub- 
mitted their reports without reminder notices. 
This was 9%% higher than in 1938, when 
80% of them filed their reports early, and 
20%% higher than in 1937 when only 69% 
responded. These figures show an average 
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gain of 10% per year since 1937, when the 
present law went into effect. It is believed 
that when the responses from delinquents 
who are now being notified are tabulated 
the excellent record of 98% for 1988 may be 
surpassed. 


All of the report cards received so far this 
year have been thrown into the hopper and 
carefully tabulated, and while subject to 
slight errors the figures finally arrived at 
sum up the kill by the license holders as 
accurately as it can possibly be arrived at. 
It was very interesting to note the compara- 
tive estimates of field officers against the 
actual tabulation. In the past the sportsmen 
were of the opinion that field officers always 
estimated too liberally, whereas the actual 
tabulation has proved in all but a few minor 
instances that their estimates have been too 
low. 


The hunters who have so far reported for 
last year, by actual tabulation, (figures in 
parentheses are based upon reports from 98% 
of the hunters for 1938) show that the 89%% 
bagged 3,539,279 cottontail rabbits (4,263,759); 
882,626 squirrels (1,106,914); 36,280 raccoons 
(36,046); 4,912 wild turkeys (6,766); 221,790 
ruffed grouse (224,479); 432,628 ringneck 
pheasants (517,280); 102,473 quail (109,891); 
37,794 woodcock (50,085); 5,694 shorebirds 
(8,717); 42,090 blackbirds (78,613); 2,149 wild 
geese (1,650); 33,843 ducks (19,679); 169,397 
woodchucks (145,528). The final totals, avali- 
able after the remainder 10%% of the missing 
reports are obtained, will undoubtedly be 
considerably higher, but somewhat lower 
than for 1938, which was an exceptionally 
good season. 


The kill of deer greatly exceeded the Com- 
mission’s early estimates, 46,616 legal males 
and 13,677 legal antlerless deer already hav- 
ing been counted. The previous high record 
of antlered bucks was 39,347 in 1937. Antler- 
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less deer could be hunted only the last two 
days of the season in four counties. 


The bear kill jumped considerably over 
the year before, 571 of these popular large 
game animals having been reported taken 
last season, compared with 384 in 1938. A 
rather comprehensive check-back on these 
bear figures is being made, which also will 
provide other valuable information. Bear 
hunting is becoming increasingly popular as 
an individual sport. 


WILDLIFE IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


As of January 1, 1939, estimates placed the 
total number of big game at 1,841,000. This 
is an increase of 170 per cent since 1924 
Deer—there are 1,584,000 of them—are to be 
found on all the 158 national forests. There 
are 140,000 elk on 95 forests; 58,060 black bear 
on 134 forests; 18,300 mountain goats on 30; 
18,100 antelope on 35; 10,100 bighorn sheep 
on 57; and 7,280 moose on 31. Alaska brown, 
and grizzly bears now number 5,190 on 28 
national forests. The former are found on 
the 2 national forests in Alaska; the latter 
on 28 national forests. 


Estimates indicate 2,340,000 fur-bearers of 
miscellaneous species in the National Forests. 
They could be increased without major con- 
flicts with other national-forest uses and 
values. 


There are approximately 70,000 miles of 
good trout streams and thousands of natural 
and artificial lakes and ponds suitable for 
game fish in the national forests. Forest of- 
ficers planted or supervised the planting of 
over 180 million fish in 1938. During the 
6-year period 1933-38, 831,253,500 fish were 
planted by or under the supervision of forest 
officers. The C.C.C., State, and other agencies 
also planted many fish in national-forest 
waters. 
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Approximately 700 Hungarian Partridges were released this spring in northeastern and 

northwestern Pennsylvania in about ecual numbers in an effort to further experiment with 

the liberation of these splendid game birds. If the Hun ever takes hold in Pennsylvania it 


will furnish fine sport for the fellow who likes fast shooting. 
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LOST—HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 


Between the years 1923 and 1940, close to 
590,000 deer have been killed legally in the 
State of Pennsylvania. From _ reliable 
sources, it has been estimated that only five 
percent (29,500) of the hides from these 
590,000 deer have been tanned and used for 
the leather value represented. What hap- 
pened to the remaining 560,500 hides is well 
known to most GAME NEWS readers. They 
were thrown away on dumps, dragged 
around by dogs, buried, or left in the woods. 
A raw pelt value of close to $500,000.00 dis- 
carded! 


Section 716 of the present Game Code pro- 
hibits the sale of deer hides. This law had 
its inception in the az7s when Pennsylvania 
was earnestly striving to build up its deer 
herd from a very few animals. It was a nec- 
essary and good law then, for market and 
commercial hunting was still very much in 
evidence. Market hunting has gone the way 
of bootlegging—it is mighty rare. Whoever 
argues that Section 716 which prohibits the 
sale of hides should still be retained te curb 
illegal killing of deer, argues on a 190 to one 
chance. How many persons are going to 
kill a deer illegally for the one dollar hide 
when it might cost them $100 if they were 
apprehended? 


Furthermore, the machinery for handling 
the sale of raw deer skins is already present 
among the fur-dealers. By permitting only 
resident licensed fur-dealers to buy and deal 
in raw deer hides, the Game Commission 
would have an excellent check on the num- 
bers purchased and from whom and where 
they came. The increased income accruing 
to fur-dealers would materially benefit these 
men and their families. Furthermore, the 
tanning and manufacturing of deer skins in- 
to articles of use would undoubtedly give 
rise to several prosperous concerns within 
the State. 


Raw deer hides at the present time have a 
market value ranging from 70c to $1.65. 
There is reason to believe that this market 
value would increase after the sale of deer 
hides is made legal. 

There is no need to go into a detailed list 
of articles that can be manufactured from 
buckskin. It will serve to point out that it 
costs anywhere from $1.00 to $1.50 to have 
a deer skin tanned. From a buckskin of 
medium size it is possible to make three 





Deer hides are a potential commercial asset. 


By Douglas Wade 


and sometimes four pairs of gloves at a cost 
of 90c a pair. Buckskin gloves on the re- 
tail market ought to sell for $3.00 to $3.50 a 
pair. 


Should Pennsylvania permit the sale of 
raw deer hides, it is reasonable to expect 
that other states now prohibiting the barter 
of hides would follow suit, thus placing on 
the market a substantial supply of excellent 
leather. With a stable supply thus guaran- 
teed, a whole new fashion built around the 
use of buckskin might arise. 


Girls’ and Boys’ camps often teach the 
hobby of leathercraft. These camps would 
indeed welcome an inexpensive source of 
leather. 


In summary then, is it logical that we con- 
tinue to prevent the legal sale of raw deer 
skins? Shall we continue to toss away an- 
nually $25,000 or more? It would be far 
better to let the deer hunters profit to a de- 
gree, to let fur-dealers add a very desirable 
raw hide to their list of purchaseable pelts, 
to give tanneries and leathergood factories, 
boys’ and girls’ camps, clothing and fashion 
businesses another marketable and usable 
item. May be Johnny will be getting that 
Pennsylvania Buckskin Jacket he has been 
dreaming about, and may be Mary will be 
wearing that chic ensemble of shoes, purse, 
and hat trimmed with dyed Pennsylvania 
Buckskin! 


HE Pennsylvania Trappers’ Association 

is nigh to four years old. Ill not men- 
tion its history up to June 1939 because it 
is not my desire to promulgate the trials and 
tribulations of its past. 


However, it gives me pleasure and grati- 
fication to announce to the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania that the P.T.A. is now very 
definitely a reality. Its order is harmonious 
and sound, its functional movements are 
definite, while its curriculum is positive. 

It is strictly a non-profit organization, de- 
voted to the best interests of the Common- 
wealth’s fur-taking public. It views with 
careful judgment its every move. It is 
especially considerate of the raccoon hunter 
and the fox hunter, since integrity is the 


foremost principle in its make-up. Its aims 
are strictly humanitarian, and it is my desire 
to inform our raccoon and fox hunting 
brethren that they disregard any thoughts to 
the contrary. 


This association is just as much thoughtful 
of the game hunter. Its every act shall be 
based on moral soundness, and shall in no 
way be detrimental to your best interests. 


On behalf of this association, I take pleas- 
ure here in expressing my sincere thanks to 
the delegation of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs and to the presi- 
dent, Mr. John Youngman, for the courtesies 
extended to our delegates at the February 
12 Harrisburg convention. A continuation of 
this policy of mutual relationship on mat- 
ters of wildlife will, in the course of time, 
mold us into one solid league, such as does 
not now exist in any State, but which will 
eventually become a pattern for every State. 


Our membership totals close to 400 at this 
writing. Nothing extraordinary about that, of 
course, when we consider that there are ap- 
proximately 100,000 who engage in the annual 
raw fur harvest. Nevertheless, we are grow- 
ing and we have confidence in the future be- 
cause our sentiments are the sentiments of 
the majority. We hold an annual conven- 
tion whereat non-members are allowed to 
express their thoughts. Our third annual 
convention will be held in Lewistown on 
June 29 and 30; place and program will be 
announced in the June issue of the Game 
News. $100.00 worth of trapper needs, do- 
nated to us by fur and trap companies and 
trappers, will be given away at this con- 
vention to those who will be the highest 
ranking membership solicitors. 


During our last annual convention which 
was held in Emporium there was some talk 
relative to starting a monthly magazine for 
Pennsylvania trappers. My contention was 
very much opposed to even such a thought 
since I was certain that we could procure a 
page or more, when necessary, in the Game 
News wherein we could present our views 
and news and make them farther-reaching. 
Even before we made a requisition for a 
trappers’ page, it was made available to all 
trappers. The establishment of the trappers’ 
page deserves commendation. 

The trapper is your greatest friend and 
ally, Mr. Game Hunter, and do not let any- 
body tell you otherwise. Your game con- 
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servation, propagation and restoration pro- 
grams would avail you of little without the 
aid of the trapper. Confide in him for what 
he is worth to you, and learn to know him 
better. 


CCASIONALLY trappers have inquired 

about publications dealing with fur 
animals. ‘The following list of books and 
bulletins may be of some help. 


Probably the best all around work on 
fur, as well as game animals, is “Lives of 
Game Animals” by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
A four volume set of Seton’s publication is 
now being sold by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y 


A very recent publication, reviewed in the 
March issue of the GAME NEWS, is “Ameri- 
can Mammals” by W. J. Hamilton, Jr. It is 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City at a price of $3.75. Any 
trapper wishing to get an insight into the 
lives, habits, and economic relations of 
animals would do well to plan now on set- 
ting aside the profits from several of his 
pelts and invest in a few authoritative pub- 
lications. Hamilton’s book is the latest word 
on mammals, is easy to read, is well illus- 
trated, and contains a splendid chapter on 
fur animals. 


A bulletin, “Foods of Some Predatory Fur- 
Bearing Animals in Michigan”, issued by the 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 
Michigan, is worth the cost of 50c. It de- 
scribes in considerable detail the foods 
taken by opossums, raccoons, red foxes, coy- 
otes, wildcats, minks, skunks, and badgers. 


Another fine stz:e publication is “The Fur 
Animals ot Louisiana’, Bulletin 18, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, New Orleans. This 
volume is filled with trapper’s and fur- 
buyer’s lore and may be obtained ‘or a cost 
of 25c. 


“Guide for Trapping and The Care of 
Marketing Raw Furs” by Harry LaDue costs 
a dollar. It may be obtained from the 
author at St. Peter, Minnesota. Trappers 
will find it very instructive. 


Another dollar buy is Josef Brunner’s 
“Tracks and Tracking” published by The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 


Technical Bulletin, 21T, “Beaver Habits” 
(20c) and “Trapping on the Farm”, 823-Y 
(5e) may be obtained through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The following two Farmers’ Bulletins may 
be obtained free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: “Economic Value 
of North American Skunks” (587-F), and 
“The Muskrat As a Fur-Bearer: With Notes 
On Its Use As Food” (869-F). Only one copy 
to each applicant. 


“Muskrat In New York” by Chas. E. John- 
sor cau be obtained by sending 40c to the 
Ro-sevelt Wildlife Forest Experiment Sta- 
tiia. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trappers and fur-dealers who have a seri- 
ous interest in fur animals and other ani- 
mals should investigate the following maga- 
zines: “Journal of Mammalogy” ($4.00 a 
year. 


Send inquiries to Wm. B. Davis, A. 
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and M. College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas). “The Journal of Wildlife Manage- 
ment” ($3.00 a year. Send inquiries to Vic- 
tor H. Cahalane, 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, 
Wisconsin). 


Finally, every trapper and fur-dealer in 
Pennsylvania should subscribe to the 
“PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS”. This is 
an outstanding magazine value for only 50c 
a year. For a two-year subscription you 
may obtain free of charge a high-class bul- 
letin, “Pennsylvania Wildlife” which con- 
tains 21 life-like colored illustrations of 
birds and mammals in Pennsylvania. The 
written information in this bulletin is accu- 
rate and concise. 


MANY BEAVERS TAKEN 


Pennsylvania trappers harvested a crop 
of 703 beavers during the recent season from 
January 15 to 31 inclusive. Not only was 
the season good, but prices were above aver- 
age. Records indicate that as much as $30 
was paid for extra large blanket beavers 
whereas furs in good prime were bringing 
anywhere from $20 to $24 per pelt. Forty 
years ago the beaver in Pennsylvania was 
exterminated, but through subsequent stock- 
ing and protection the animals increased to 





Jacob C, and Willard L. Adams, Rothville, 


County. 
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the point where effective methods of control 
were necessary. The first beaver season in 
Pennsylvania was established in 1934 when 
6,455 were taken. Other seasons were de- 
clared as follows: 1936, 2,261; 1937, 1,222; 1938, 
541; and 1939, 371. 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS IN FURS 


A total of 723,329 fur-bearing animals trap- 
ped in Pennsylvania were placed on the 
market during the season of 1938-1939. The 
amount paid for these animals by fur dealers 
totalled $580,078.38. With a good fur market, 
this figure normally reaches the million dol- 
lar mark. 


The animals above referred to and the 
amount paid by fur dealers are classified as 
follows: Muskrats, 301,275, $249,444.09; skunks, 
229,168, $168,861.18; minks, 7,858, $49,438.17; 
opossums, 103,516, $21,059.69; beavers, 371 
$4,137.50; otters, 13, $160.00; raccoons, 28,975, 
$45,220.11; weasels, 38,313, $11,590.35; red 
foxes, 5,968, $17,715.11; gray foxes, 7,861, 
$12,441.23; and wildcats, 11, $10.95. 


It is too early to estimate the take of furs 
during the recent trapping season, but the 
rural trappers again harvested a goodly crop. 
Unfortunately raw fur prices have in recent 
years been far below normal. 


Tioga 


Pa., with foxes trapped near Latonia, 
These two young men during November and early December last year caught 7 gray 
foxes; 3 red foxes, 24 raccoons, 21 muskrats, 14 skunks, 14 minks and 3 opossums. 














The Editor most humbly apologizes to 
William J. Marcinko, Jr., for publishing his 
article “The Skunk Line” which appeared 
on Page 19 of the April issue under the name 
of S. V. Sedlak. As yet he has been unable 
to fathom the mystery, except that it may 
have occurred because Mr. Sedlak also sub- 
mitted a trapping manuscript at the same 
time and the stories and authors somehow 
got scrambled. 


WILDLIFE SOCIETY MEETS 


A joint meeting of the Northeast Section 
of the Wildlife Society and the Connecticut 
State League of Sportsmen’s Clubs was held 
at the Bond Hotel at Hartford, Conn., on 
April 13th. 


A number of very interesting and instruc- 
tive talks and papers were presented having 
to do with wildlife and fish conservation, and 
the problem of pollution. There was a dis- 
cussion of the various projects under the 
Pittman-Robertson program in the States 
covered by the Region, along with an ex- 
planation of the projects and the progress to 
date. 

Those from Pennsylvania who attended 
were Dr. Logan J. Bennett, State College, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Richard Gerstell, and 
James N. Morton. 


The Northeast Section of the Wildlife 
Society includes members of that Society en- 
gaged in wildlife conservation work in the 
States of West Virginia, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and the New England 
States. 


At the business meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 
Victer Skiff, New York, Chairman, L. J. 
MacNamara, New Jersey, Vice Chairman, 
James N. Morton, Pennsylvania, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


At the banquet in the evening some excel- 
lent colored hunting, fishing, and other out- 
door motion pictures were shown by Eugene 
Wilson, Director of the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 





Four deer fell to their death from the rim of Pennsylvania's Grand Canyon at Falling Springs near Tiadaghton. 
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New Uniforms for Game Protectors 


A new type hat and overcoat will constitute the 

Game Protector’s uniform from now on. Leather 

puttees and high shoes have replaced the heavy 

boots heretofore worn, and a light weight shirt and 

serge trousers will form part of the prescribed 
summer attire. 





Secretaries of sportsmen’s associations who 
have difficulty in getting members to report 
promptly at meetings might overcome these 
difficulties if a worthwhile door prize was 
offered each regular meeting night with the 
understanding that no member of the organ- 
ization would be eligible to receive the prize 
unless he was present at the time the meet- 
ing was called for. 


“hoto by 
Game Protector 
Leslie Wood, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
















































Mr. M. M. Kaufman, of Clarion, has had 
several thousand black walnuts in stratifica- 
tion (in sand) in his garden since last fall. 
This treatment prepares the nuts for imme- 
diate sprouting when planted, which should 
be done as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. All persons, including boys and 
girls, wishing to plant one or more will be 
supplied, free of cost, as long as they last. 
To plant: Make a hole in the ground a trifle 
larger than the nut and two or three inches 
deep, drop the nut in the hole, fill up with 
soil, and firm the ground around it by tramp- 
ing heavily over the top. 


A scratching on the door of the John B. 
Collins home, Monongahela, the other after- 
noon led to an investigation. When the door 
was opened an animal of some kind (which 
later proved to be a groundhog) ran inside 
and dashed wildly ebout the room, subse- 
quently biting two members of the family. 


LOST or STOLEN: A female Kentucky 
foxhound from State College, Pa. One ear 
missing; red and blue ticked with no solid 
color; will answer to “Flossie”. Reward for 
information leading to recovery.—Glenn L. 
Bowers, Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity, State 
College, Pa. 


DISAPPEARED, JANUARY 16TH, 1940— 
Large hound pup, 6-month-old, tan head and 
ears (slightly black edges on ears) short 
white blaze on face. Small black spot on left 
side of body, remainder of body entirely blue 
ticked, red ticked legs. Stands about 20 to 
21 inches high, 16 ear inch earage. Anyone 
knowing the place this hound is being har- 
bored, please forward information to under- 
signed. Confidential. Had name and address 
on collar and 1939 license 17113. Answers 
to name “Sandy”. MARK D. KOFFEL, Tel- 
ford R.D. 2, Montgomery County, Pa. 


FOUND—Rabbit dog with signs of collar 
mark. Came to my home on March 27. I 
will get license for the dog, but the owner 
must identify sex and markings before I 
relinquish the animal_—Wm. B. Reedy, R. No. 
1, Freeport, Pa. 





Since January 1936 twenty-two deer have fallen 


from this cliff. They take advantage of deep snows to enable them to climb out on the ledges to browse but when they step on the snow-covered ice they fall nearly 


a thousand feet landing on the ice of Pine Creek. 





Photo at left shows the ledge from which they fall. 
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Two little bear cubs deserted by their mother late in February were successfully reared on the bottle by Field Division Supervisor Jay C. Gilford, and his family. 
They will subsequently be used for exhibition purposes. 


TATE Game Land acreage is gradually 

increasing as land purchase contracts 
made by the Commission from time to time 
are consummated. Since last reported in the 
March 1940 issue of the Game News, title 
has become vested in’ the Commonwealth 
for use of the Game Commission for tracts 
listed below. They brought the aggregate 
area of State Game Lands to 624,922.6 acres, 
distributed through 57 of the 67 counties of 
the State. 


Mrs. Hannah H. Watts conveyed 76.9 acres 
in Main Township, Columbia County, which 
became part of State Game Lands No. 58. 
Those lands now comprise 9,249.9 acres. 


Shannon C. Weyant conveyed 1,079.5 acres 
in Wood, Clay and Todd Townships, Hunt- 
ingdon County, added to State Game Lands 
No. 121, which now comprise 1,523.6 acres. 


The Ambrose H. Rauch Estate, through 
James D. Stanford, conveyed 841 acres in 
Moore Township, Northampton County, on 
the southern slope of Blue Mountain, which 
tract is now designated State Game Lands 
No. 168. This was the Commission’s first 
land purchase in that County. 

In Warren County three tracts were added 
to State Game Lands No. 143, bringing the 
total area of those lands to 5,885.8 acres. The 
three tracts conveyed were: 

E. Walter Anderson ............ 125.4 acres 
May Bali Derorest ..:.....0... 106.7” 
Enoch BB, Goria. Je... ok. oa * 

Three tracts in Tioga County were added 
to State Game Lands No. 37, raising the 
total area of those lands to 8,200.7 acres. The 
three tracts conveyed were: 


SORE Ss ic 1 Sissies thaw 0s ven 158.8 acres 
QR IE aig an Sp hs Kd win ccd >) hy es 
Fn) Sys iis teil areite o's ees Sk Si 


Two tracts in Schuylkill County were add- 
ed to State Game Lands No. 106, bringing 
the total area of those lands to 1,823.6 acres. 





STATE GAME LANDS 


These tracts were conveyed by: 
Daniel W. Kleckner ............ 107.5 acres 
William E. Groff .... | ay 


Alex O. Duane conveyed a tract of 127.2 
acres in Great Bend Township, Susquehanna 
County, which became part of State Game 
Lands No. 35, now totalling 7,071.4 acres 


In Bucks County, Frederick Maxted con- 
veyed a 5.1 acre tract on Haycock Moun- 
tain, which became part of State Game 
Lands No. 157, now comprising 789.5 acres. 
Innumerable, and sometimes almost insur- 
mountable difficulties have been confronted 
in the Haycock Mountain land purchase pro- 
ject. The ownership of numerous small 
tracts, which constitute interior holdings, 
have not yet been determined, and some 
years may elapse before this project will 
become of much practical value to the Com- 
mission and sportsmen. However, the Com- 
mission it not discouraged. It realized the 
difficulties which it would encounter when 
the project was approved more than two 
years ago. 


The Commission’s first acquisition of 
game lands in Cumberland County became 
a reality when title was secured for five 
marginal farms in Upper Mifflin Township, 
near the new Pennsylvania Turnpike, often 
called the “all weather road,” from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh. These five tracts, total- 
ling 672.4 acres, and now designated State 
Game Lands No. 169, were conveyed by: 


John S. Myers Estate ........... 20.1 acres 
i MC So ie Nas Rha c + 4s bam ima, 
G. R. Lay and S. R. Landis ..... 43 =“ 
ee er ss Ca waka bees wes moe 
Daniel P. Myers Estate ......... 183.0 “ 


A total of 151 land purchase contracts ag- 
gregating about 47,900 acres are pending 
consummation at this time. The boundary 
lines of 70% of the tracts have been sur- 
veyed and the titles examined. Making 
settlement for the various purchases and 


conveying title to the Commonwealth, in 
60% of the cases, depends on the promptness 
with which the various landowners take care 
of title defects reported to them after the 
Commission examined their titles—-W. Gard. 
Conklin. 


STATE GAME LANDS INCREASED 


State Game Lands were increased by 3,369 
acres as a result of purchases made by the 
Game Commission at its meeting April 18. 
The Commission acted on 49 options totaling 
20,698 acres but only approved 17. The tracts 
purchased lie in ten counties as follows: 
York, 620; Wayne, 210; Lycoming, 172; Bed- 
ford, 150; Blair, 450; Elk, 100; Butler, 53; 
Warren, 1100; Indiana, 296. 

In all instances except York County the 
areas purchased were adjacent to lands 
previously acquired by the Commission. 


“While I was enroute from Coudersport to 
Emporium, about 10:30 P. M. a grouse struck 
my automobile and fell in the road. I stopped 
and picked it up and found a Screech Owl 
attached to it. The owl had the grouse by 
the head and neck. I believed them both 
to be dead, so placed them in the car, the 
Owl still fastened to the bird. The next 
morning the owl was sitting on the back 
seat of the car still alive.’"—Deputy Game 
Protector Perry Stumpff, Cameron County. 


According to the U. S. Forest Service there 
are 462,000,000 acres of commercial forest 
lands in the continental United States, out- 
side of Alaska. Three-fourths of this is 
privately owned, of which farmers own 
139,000,000 acres. 
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State Game Farm Superintendents at Conference at Loyalsock Farm, Lycoming County re- 


cently. 


Left to right, Earl S. Greenwood, Supt. Loyalsock Farm; Kenneth N. Brenneman, 


Supt. Jordan Farm; Henry E. Metzgar, Supt. Wild Turkey Farm; Richard Gerstell, Chief, 


Div. of Propagation and Research; Wilbur M. 


Cramer, Supt. Training School; Vernon T. 


Warfel, Supt. Fisher Farm; and Judd Turner, Asst, Executive Director of the Commission. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While trapping weasels and owls, I have 
had the following interesting experiences. 


“I found where a weasel had killed two 
rabbits and dragged them into a casing under 
an old road. I set a No. 1% trap and next 
morning I had a large weasel. Upon ex- 
amination of the weasel, I discovered it had 
absolutely no teeth, the four incisor teeth 
being worn completely down to the gum line. 
It is rather difficult to imagine the animal 
killing rabbits. 


“I next found another place where a weasel 


had kille’ rabbits, and set two traps, using 
a red squ rrel as bait underneath one of the 
traps. weasel removed the red squirrel 
without ng off the trap. Later, I caught 
a red sq in the trap and found it partly 
eaten t weasel. I placed it under the 
trap, ty down, and again the weasel 
remove: red squirrel. I then placed four 
traps im 1all circle and in the morning, 
I had t! ‘| by the tail in one trap, rear 
legs iz p and front legs in another. 
“In sé ole traps for owls, I have been 
setting 1 top of derrick poles, putting 


a loop e around the guy wire so that 
when t! x, is caught, he will fly up in the 


air an down the guy wire to the 
groun¢ h ve caught quite a few owls in 
this ma ‘ner and also quite a few red squir- 
rels. ‘ red squirrel upon being released 
from 1 top of the pole, jumped forty feet 
to the uund with no apparent injury. 

“IT ne ..ected to mention in the first incident 
I spoke of where the weasel had no teeth, 
that th> rabbits had put up a terrific struggle 
coveri! juite a large area and from the 


marks had evidently dragged the weasel over 
forty feet down the side of a ditch before 
they were killed. 

“I have restocked the above area with rab- 
bits and found they are getting along in ex- 
cellent shape and I have been fortunate in 


securing lettuce, celery tops, spinach, beans 
and carrots from a wholesale grocery, being 
vegetables that are wilted and not fit for sale. 
I have been getting three large crates every 
week. Might I suggest that any other person 
interested contact any of these stores in their 
locality and see if similar arrangements can- 
not be made.”—H. Douglas Brown, Jr., Deputy 
Game Protector, Oil City, Pa. 


“During the past week I noticed places 
where snowshoe rabbits have been feeding 
in some plots cut for the deer.”—Game Pro- 
tector George H. Burdick, Cameron County. 


“The boys in this section are doing a very 
good job reducing the skunks; they are tak- 
ing anywhere from one to eight skunks out 
of a single den.”—Game Protector Orrie E. 
Smith, Fulton County. 


“Saw a buck deer on March 1 near Eagles 
Mere still carrying an eight point rack of 
antlers.”"—Game Protector Robert E. Latimer, 
Sullivan County. 


During January officers of the Commission 
brought 296 prosecutions and_ collected 
$15,285.20 in penalties. 


Clayde C. Markey, Leechburg, Pa., believes 
that a hunter would exercise a little more 
caution and learn to know firearms better if 
he was limited to the number of shells he 
was allowed to carry. 





Officers of the Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion elected at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 18, include: President, 
Dave Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio; First Vice- 
president, Ray Osborn, Austin Texas; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, J. Hammond Brown, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Jimmy Stuber, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Directors elected are as _ follows: 
Johnny Mock, Pittsburh, Pa; Jack Van 
Coevering, Detroit, Michigan; Robert Edge, 
New York City; Wendall A. Teague, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Tom Ford, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Mike Bates, Ontario, Canada; Townsend 
Godsey, Jefferson City, Mo.; and Harold De- 
vine, Toledo, Ohio. 


The following interesting letter was re- 
ceived on March 16 from Emma Hoffner, 
Butler: 

“Will you please look up your records back 
in 1913 or 1914 and see if I was not the first 
and only woman in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to take out a hunter’s license. I hunted 
two years before anyone had to take out a 
license and up to date have never missed a 
season since, and I hope I never will. I 
registered then as Mrs. L. H. Hoffner or Mrs. 
Louis H. Hoffner. Now I register as Emma 
Hoffner, but I am one and the same Mrs. 
Hoffner. I always registered from my present 
address, 228 East Penn Street, Butler.” 


“I am a consistent reader of your success- 
ful Pennsylvania Game News. The articles 
in your February issue on Woodcock and 
the Passenger Pigeon are most interesting. 

“The last wild pigeon I shot was in the fall 
of 1874. For three days about 200 of them 
were feeding on acorns in some oak timber 
near Haddonfield, N. J. Your article refers 
to a Mr. Machamer seeing but two pigeons 
and shooting them in Steptember 1889, six- 
teen years after I saw them in New Jersey. 
Disease surely must also have been a large 
factor in their destruction.”—E. T. Gill, Had- 
don Farms, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Stray, and in some cases even licensed, 
dogs are causing no end of trouble in many 
parts of the State, Game Protectors and dog 
law enforcement officers report. These men 
are kept running day and night in an effort 
to curb this added menace to wildlife. Many 
deer have been killed by these dogs, which 
are of the half wild, police type species, and 
once they make a kill their lust apparently 
knows no bounds. Weakened deer handi- 
capped by deep snow have no chance against 
these cunning animals and both the Com- 
mission and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
will welcome any reports of their depreda- 
tions. Their marauding and ruthless killing 
must stop, both departments emphatically 
announced. 


One hundred and eighty-seven different 
species of bird-life were observed during the 
year 1939 in York County by the Rev. Jay H. 
Arnold. They were all seen within the county 
or on the Susquehanna River bordering York 
County on the east. 
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BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUT TREES 


Seventeen acres of young chestnut trees 
that will bear in the fall of this year are 
offered as proof by a Luzerne county man 
that the blight which destroyed these trees 
21 years ago in Pennsylvania can be con- 
quered. 


The chestnut farmer is Postmaster George 
Holmes of Huntingdon Mills, who started 
experimenting years ago with nuts from a 
giant tree in the Lancaster section that with- 
stood the blight when it first swept the 
state. 


The first seedlings which Holmes raised 
were planted about his home and are now 
22 feet in height and bear a big crop of nuts 
each year. 


When he saw that these trees were a suc- 
cess he went in for the raising of trees on a 
larger scale. He purchased more of the nuts 
and planted them in boxes of sand in his 
store. The sand was kept moist and the 
nuts sprouted and grew into seedlings and 
then were transferred to the chestnut or- 
chard until 17 acres of them had been 
planted. 


Now the trees in this orchard are six feet 
in height and will bear this fall. 


But Holmes hasn’t stopped with the 17 
acres. This winter he planted more chest- 
nuts and now has about 7000 young chestnut 
trees in his store which he intends to set 
out in May on a 10-acre plot. They are be- 
ing transplanted to other boxes in which 
each tree has four inches of surface space 
with the ground five inches deep. 


Holmes figures that squirrels, attracted to 
the orchard, will tend to plant a steadily 
widening ring of chestnut trees around the 
orchard while burying the nuts and within a 
few years the chestnut will have staged a 
comeback in Luzerne County. 

The experiment should prove interesting 
to game clubs of Schuylkill County who are 
keenly interested at the present time in 
similar projects to create more food for game. 


Holmes isn’t the only one who is making 
a success of blightfree chestnuts. There are 
a number of commercial nurseries including 
one near Philadelphia, where they may be 
purchased. A few dollars invested by each of 
the Schuylkill County game clubs in them 
would pay big dividends—Jack Richards, 
Rod and Gun Editor, Pottsville Republican. 





“Mr. Wm. Wolford, Hallton, Pa., whose 
duties carry him over the mountains check- 
ing wells and pipe lines for the Ridgway 
Natural Gas Company, relates an interesting 
story in the form of his contact with a group 
of deer which make their home on Game 
Lands #28. 


“When the snow is too deep to permit his 
trips by truck he uses a tractor to make his 
rounds over the mountain and never fails 
to carry an appropriate amount of food to 
old “Molly” and her herd. If several toots 
of the horn on the car fail to bring his erst- 
while friends he needs only to pound an old 
bucket on a rock where she is fed, and in a 
very short time the herd, guided by old 
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Several hundred pounds of food were dropped to starving wildlife last winter as John G. 

Mock, All-Outdoors Editor of the Pittsburgh Press, and representatives of the Pennsylvania 

Game Commission flew over snow-locked forests in three counties in a giant PCA-Boeing 
transport plane. 


The expedition sponsored jointly by The Press, the Game Commission and PCA touched parts 

of Fayette, Somerset and Westmoreland Counties, Members of the party are shown above 

looking over a map of the territory before taking off. Left to right they are: Ralph L. 

Liphart, Allegheny County game protector; Rollin Heffelfinger, field division supervisor; John 

G. Mock, Pittsburgh Press All-Outdoors Editor; W. C. Ryder, game technician, Division G; 

Capt. W. C. Wieblen, chief pilot of PCA’s Western Division, and Capt. J. H. Carmichaels, 
operations manager of PCA, who piloted the expedition’s ship. 








When you leave the water running through an outside spigot on a real cold day—here’s what 
you get. It happened at a CCC Camp near Ridgway. 


Molly, are around the table. 

“He has observed, in feeding Molly since 
1928, that she has produced eight sets of 
twins and four single deer in this time. The 
majority of her family are still with her.”— 
Game Protector Earl E. Smith, Elk County. 


National Forests in the United States now 
aggregate 175,843,405 acres. This includes 
41,000,000 acres of grass, browse and alpine 
country. A large part it is intern ingled 
with more than 134 million acres primarily 
forest growth. 
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CLARKSVILLE * BEAGLE TRIAL 


The Spring Derby field trial for beagles 
was held by the Clarksville Beagle Club ai 
Clarksville, Pa., on Saturday, March 9, with 
a field of sixteen derbies facing the judges 
for consideration. 
witnessed by the gallery. The judges were 


Isaac Brown, Clarksville, and A. Lloyd 
Rossell, Canonsburg. 

Following are the results: 

13 Inch Derby Stake—First, “Rosscraft 


Sheik’s Lady”, owned by J. L. Ross, Clarks- 
ville; second, “Dowler’s Brown Betty”, owned 
by R. Audley Dowler, Midway; third, “Clark’s 
Red Sail”, owned by John Clark, Coraopolis; 
fourth, “Kennel’s Blazer’, owned by Harry 
Kennel, Canonsburg; reserve, “Wade’s Rock”, 
owned by Harry Wade, Clarksville. 


15 Inch Derby Stake—First, “Whiskey Run 
Bartender”, owned by James Hughes, Car- 
negie; second, “Whiskey Run Fizz”, owned 
by James Hughes, Carnegie; third, “Boyce 
Rowdy”, owned by Wm. Boyce, Carnegie; 
fourth, “Bennett’s Sandy”, owned by F. H. 
Bennett, Washington, Pa.; reserve, “Ceorge’s 
Sky Rocket”, owned by Oliver George, 
Bridgeville. 


“A trapper of Cowansville trapped and dug 
out 140 skunks within a radius of ten miles. 
In 35 holes he found twelve dead rabbits, 
freshly killed, and partly eaten.”—Game 
Protector A. H. McKissick, Kittanning, Pa. 


The Venango County Rod and Gun Club, 
Franklin, Pa., plans to hold its Field Day 
activities on Saturday, September 7 
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ANTHRACITE TRIAL 


The Anthracite Field Trial Association, 
Orwigsburg, held its annual spring trials on 
the club’s grounds near Elysburg, Pa., March 
16 and 17. Although the weather conditions 
were all but favorable, some 300 sportsmen 
and sportswomen were on hand to partici- 
pate in the various classes of the trials. Win- 
ners are as follows: 


Puppy—First, Knollwood Danny Dever; 
second, Allegheny Sam; third, Ichaways Vil- 
lage Bob. 

Derby—First, Bradley’s King-Tut; second, 
Bimpkins Boot-Jack; third, Belleview Nugym. 

Open All Age—First, Delaware Frank H.; 
second, Dr. Jack Rose; third, Ott’s Pat. 


Members Amateur Shooting Dog—First, 
Lynoak Alex Kagen; second, Merry Mary; 
third, Millfarm Tick. 


Best Schuylkill County Shooting Dog— 
First, Millfarm Tick; second, Gentleman 
Ginger’s Bob. 


The Booster Club of Everett, Pa., com- 
posed primarily of business men and sports- 
men of that vicinity, hold a banquet annually 
for their farmer friends, each member of the 
club bringing a landowner guest if at all pos- 
sible. At its annual meeting on March 26 
over 220 were present, at least a third of 
which were neighboring landowners. An 
excellent discussion of the landowner’s prob- 
lems and his relation to town and city mer- 
chants was delivered by Professor Kenneth 
Hood, of the Agricultural Economics Exten- 
sion of State College. These cooperative 
meetings are indeed wholesome and bring 
about a much beter understanding between 
the two groups. 





The Keystone Setter & Pointer Club, 7th Annual Spring Trials, March 28rd & 24th, 1940. 


Winners Open All Age stake, left to right: 


Huray Bob, owner & handler, J. Howard Velott, 


Williamsport, ist; Ben Nugym Mohawk, owner & handler, T. A. Hahn, Glassboro, N. J., 2nd; 


MeBubb, owner Howard Velott, handler Charley Elder, 


Williamsport, 3rd. 








GOOD EXAMPLE 


Tarentum District Sportsmen’s Club is to 
be commended upon the good sense its com- 
mittee exercised in planning the annual ban- 
quet which was held in the country club the 
other night. 


Instead of loading the program down with 
speakers, it limited the speeches to two. 
There were others present who were per- 
fectly capable of making talks and worth- 
while ones. But, their part in the event of 
the evening was restricted to a mere intro- 
duction. 


How different this procedure from that 
which is usually followed by banquet com- 
mittees which seem to have the idea their 
chief task is to crowd as many speakers into 
the program as possible. As a result the pro- 
gram drags out until the late hours and the 
crowd goes away completely exhausted, be- 
wildered and resolving never to attend a 
banquet again. 


It is to be hoped that the fine example of 
the sportsmen’s banquet committee will not 
be lost on other groups assigned the duty of 
making such programs. The most successful 
banquet, as every banqueter will tell you, is 
the one that offers the fewest and the best 
speeches. Much talking, often by amateur 
speakers and tiresome ones, serve only to 
make banquets unpopular and to defeat their 


purpose. 


The Meadville Chapter of the Crawford 
County Sportsmen’s Council raised 95 out of 
102 ringneck pheasants furnished by the 
Game Commission last season. 


If you hear a loud “Bingo!” on the shoot- 
ing range these days. you’ll know it isn’t 
the report of a gun, but a lot of big shots of 
the skeet shooters’ world playing a little 
game they call “Bingo for a Bingo—and 
Take a Shot at a Pheasant.” 


Shooting over the Byberry traps of the 
Tri-County Skeet Club, Dr. Milo Roseman 
and Jack McKenna were fortunate enough 
to hit Bingo and thus blaze away at two 
pheasants apiece—which they downed. 


Here’s how it works. All the skeet shoot- 
ers line up and put paper slips in a box. A 
number is drawn and the holder of the 
lucky number gets a pot shot at a pheasant 
released from a box. If he’s lucky again he 
fells the pheasant and has meat for the next 
day. 

Everybody is enjoying the new game, ex- 
cept the pheasants. 


The 1940 National Archery Tournament 
will be held on the campus of the Massachu- 
setts State College at Amherst, Mass., August 
5 to 10, 1940. 
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KEYSTONE TRIALS 


A very windy Saturday and Sunday, 
March 23 and 24, witnessed the running of 
the 8th annual Spring Trials of the Key- 
stone Setter and Pointer Club of Reading. 
Despite the cold, stormy weather a large 
group of sportsmen and sportswomen en- 
joyed watching the brilliant work of some 
of the best dogs in the east. 


Harold M. Watson, Cornwell Heights, Pa., 
and Arthur J. Brandt, Jersey Shore, Pa., 
were the judges for all events, and their de- 
cisions were loudly applauded. 


The Open Spring Puppy stake which 
headed the events on Saturday morning 
found fourteen yearlings facing the starting 
whistle. 


Black King of Spades, fast little setter 
male, owned by W. Bowie, Lutherville, Md., 
and handled by Austin Heckscher, Pember- 
ton, N. J., won first place and a leg on the 
Kagen Cup, symbolic offering to our dogs 
of the future. Second, Chester Valley Jane, 
owned by J. Paul Brown, of Swarthmore, 
Pa. Third, Sue, setter female, owned and 
handled by E. G. King, Annvile, Pa. 


Open Shooting Dog: Shy Ann B, female 
pointer owned by Mrs. Viola E. Warne, 
Frenchtown, N. J., and handled by Bud 
Schaffer, was acclaimed the winner. 


A second series was necessary to place 
second and third place dogs but on its com- 
pletion Hikers Briar’s Thorn, great white and 
orange marked setter, owned and handled 
by Dr. Carl Williams, of Philadelphia, was 
justly placed second. 


Third place was awarded Lynoak Alex 
Kagen, pointer male, owned and handled by 
W. J. Zimmerman, Shilington, Pa. 


Open All-Aage: Huray Bob, great orange 
marked pointer owned and handled by How- 
ard Velott, of Williamsport, was a stranger 
to our efild trials, was the winner. Ben 
Nugym Mohawk, setter male, owned and 
handled by T. A. Hahs, Glassboro, N. J., took 
second, and McBubb, liver and white pointer 
also owned by Howard Velott but handled by 
that well known sportsman, Charley Elder, 
of Williamsport, was placed third. 


The Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association, 
Northampton County, recently subscribed to 
Game News for five Boy Scout Troops within 
that district. 


The Keystone Fish and Game Association, 
at a largely attended meeting in Shamokin 
Monday night, considered a request made 
to the county commissioners to assist in a 
project for sealing abandoned coal mines in 
the Clearfield County section to end pollution 
of the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River, and adopted a resolution urging the 
county board to reopen the question and if 
possible make an appropriation toward the 
cost of the work. 


According to a report of the Chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service for the year 1939, “States 
now own 19,000,000 acres of forest lands. 
Eleven million acres have been designated as 
State Forests or Parks. Ninety per cent of this 
area is in New York, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin and Massachusetts.” 
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(News Photo and Engraving) 


Honor guests and speakers at the 16th annual banquet of Tarentum District Sportsmen’s 
Club, held recently in Brackenridge Heights Country Club, are shown as they grouped 
for this informal picture by The News staff photographer. Seated (left to right) are Fred 
McKean, of New Kensington, member of the state fish commission; Attorney Hale Hill, of 
Tarentum, who served as toastmaster; Sheriff John Heinz of Allegheny County; County. Com- 
missioner John S. Herron, also former mayor of Pitsburgh, and Jesse L. Humes, president of 
Tarentum Club. Standing—W. A. Miller, Emlenton, secretary Armstrong County Sportsmen’s 
League and a county commissioner; John G. Mock, Pittsburgh Press outdoors ed.tor; C. B. 
Phillis, president Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League; Harris G. Breth, radio commentator 
and columnist for the Pittsburgh Sun-Telecraph, who was principal speaker, and Ray 
McKissick, Armstrong County Game Protector. 





Times Staff Photo. 


These officers and directors of the Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, 
are engaged in leading members through one of their busiest years in history. Front row. 
left to right: John D. Rothermel, chairman of the board of directors; Clement Parlaman, 
vice president; John P. Beck, president; Harvey Adams, treasurer, and Alfred A. Ramm, Jr., 
secretary. Back row: Directors, Byron B, Mortimer, education; Levin D. Schearer, woods; 
Ralph E. Walley, program; Albert Green, waters; Oscar A. Becker, membership, and Harold 
C. Marbarger, wildlife. 
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Crack rifle team of the Oil City Chapter No. 61, I. W. L. A. 


Standing, from left to right: 


Riley, Griffiths, Mullins, Fye, R. Frank, McDowell, and rangemaster Keeley. 
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Photo by Ellen A. Dietrich 


Ambrose Gerhart of Souderton, Montgomery County Game Protector, distributing pheasants 
to representatives from the Montgomery County clubs which are affiliated with the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs in this County. 


Over 200 enthusiastic men, women and 
children turned out for the annual meeting 
of the Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, which was celebrated as a part of Wild- 
life Week on March 21. Splendid addresses 
on the potential value of the state and 
nation’s natural resources were given by Dr. 
William R. Shearer, member of the House 
from Carlisle and Merrill C. Merritts, Vice- 
President of the State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. Field Division Supervisor Wm. 
J. Davis, and Game Protector Joseph Fore- 
man, of the Game Commission, and George 
James of the Fish Commission, gave brief 
summations of the game and fish restocking 
programs of their respective departments. 
Numerous valuable door prizes were award- 
ed, one of five fishing reds awarded being 
won by one Edward Fish of Mechanicsburg. 


At its annual meeting on March 25 the 
Crawford County Branch of the Sportsmen’s 
Council agreed to take in 200 members of the 
Titusville-Colestock High School Sportsmen’s 
club as junior members. Over 350 enthusias- 
tic members attended and heard addresses 
by Fred F. Whipple, of Meadville; Hon. 
Robert Lamberton, member of the Game 
Commission; Hayes T. Englert, Field Division 
Supervisor, of the Commission; Game Pro- 
tectors George Keppler, of Meadville and 
John Kennedy, of Erie; W. H. Coffin, of 
Waterford; and County Fish Warden Gerald 
F. Munson, of Linesville. Richard S. Strouss, 
veteran sportsman from Saegertown, was 
elected President of the Council for the 
second time, being the first man in the his- 
tory of the Crawford County Branch to re- 
ceive that honor. 





VALLEY FORGE TRIALS 


“The Valley Forge English Springer Span- 
iel Club held its Fifth annual Prospect 
Stakes at the Pheasant Run Game Farm, 
Fort Washington, Pa., Saturday, March 23. 
The weather, unseasonably cold and very 
high winds, made work very difficult for the 
dogs, but there was some excellent work dur- 
ing the day and the winners deserve great 
credit. There were 32 entries including 10 
Cocker Puppies, 14 Springer Puppies, and 8 
Novice Springers. Only 2 dogs, both Cock- 
ers, were scratched. The winners were: 


Cocker Puppy Stake—First, Jolly Boy of 
Jumping Brook, Jumping Brook Kennels; 
second, Erse Charm, Mr. F. B. Reeves, Jr.; 
third, Athadele’s Tar, Mrs. Malon K. Jordon; 
and fourth, Gay Yorick, Mr. Harry Cameron. 


Springer Puppy Stake—First, Riverton Sir 
Wilbert, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Belleville; sec- 
ond, Hollybrook Gay, Mr. Harry Caesar; 
third, Fizz of Falcon Hill, Mr. Henry L. Fer- 
guson; and fourth, Strawberry Hill Katrinka, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser M. Horn. 


Springer Novice Stake—First, Hollybrook 
Brook, Mr. Harry Caesar; second, Clarion 
Ryta, Mr. R. E. Allen; third, Daily Sport, Mr. 
W. P. Conway; and fourth, Eldgyth Rebel, 
Mr. John M. Freeman. 


“For the benefit of those who have never 
seen a Springer Spaniel work his job is to 
do just what his name implies, ie., spring 
the game, either fur or feathers. He should 
work to the gun at all times, staying within 
about 30 yards, and he should be a perfect 
retriever, (most of them are natural re- 
trievers). He must at the same time be a 
bold courageous dog, taking the heaviest 
cover without hesitation and quartering his 
ground at a good rate of speed. 


“A good illustration of the value of the 
Springer from my own experience occurred 
last fall. On the opening day three of us 
had hunted most of the morning without re- 
sult when we finally succeeded in knocking 
down a Cock that promptly took to its heels 
in heavy cover. My Springer finally ran 
him down and caught him. Later in the day 
he ran down and caught two cripples which 
were hiding in heavy cover which had been 
passed up by longer legged faster moving 
dogs. So far as pheasants were concerned 
I did not need a gun that day.”—Clement 
Tingley, Secretary. 


The recently organized Timber Ridge 
Sportsmen’s Association in Fulton County 
held an enthusiastic meeting at McCorinells- 
burg on March 21, at which approximately 
100 were present. 


The speakers included Hon. William G. 
Fluke, member of the Game Commission 
from that part of the State, and James N. 
Morton, Chief of the Commission’s Division 
of Game Land Management. The Commis- 
sion’s moving pictures were shown by John 
B. Sedam, from the office in Division D. 


The new organization is affiliated with the 
Federation and is under the leadership of 
very active and interested sportsmen in Ful- 
ton County. Sportsmen in other parts of the 
State will be interested in this meeting, as 
it will be recalled that Fulton County was 
one of the two counties which did not have 
a delegate at the Federation meeting in Har- 
risburg, on February 12, 1940. 
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RIFLE TEAMS ACTIVE 


Four rifle teams of the Lower Merion Rod 
and Gun Club have just completed a series 
of inter-club rifie matches held during the 
past twelve weeks in the Club’s Indoor Range 
in Narberth. The winning team members, 
arranged alphabetically and not in order of 
scores, are as follows: Joseph Boyle of Drexel 
Hill, Lloyd Colvin of Narberth, Ellen Die- 
trich of Philadelphia, Henry Hopkins of Nar- 
berth, A. S. Hutton of Narberth, H. K. 
Merkle of Drexel Hill, Fred Plumridge of 
Larchmont and Ross S. Williams of Rox- 
borough. Henry Hopkins was captain of the 
winning team. 

The five highest average scores, irrespec- 
tive of team, during the twelve weeks were 
made by the following: first, Fred Plum- 
bridge of Larchmont; second, G. Sherman 
Williams of Roxborough; third, Lloyd DuBois 
of Merion; fourth, Walter Miesen of Nar- 
berth; and, fifth, Henry Hopkins of Nar- 
berth. 


On Saturday, June 15, this club will hold 
its Annual Spring Outing and Picnic on the 
Ridgeway Farm at Bethayres. Among the 
events which the Picnic Committee has ar- 
ranged are: pistol and rifle matches, trap 
shooting, water boiling contests, surf, fly and 
bait casting and games of quoit. Prizes will 
be awarded in the various events. The basis 
on which these prizes are to be awarded has 
not yet been determined. Last year, how- 
ever, they were awarded on a basis similar 
to the “Lewis-Class” system, whereby less 
expert contestants received prizes as well as 
the more skilled. This method of awarding 
prizes created much favorable comment and 
good feeling and may be repeated in the out- 
ing and picnic which this club is now plan- 
ning—Ellen A. Dietrich, Secretary. 


The Somerset Sportsmen’s Association re- 
cently released one hundred ringneck pheas- 
ants in Somerset County, which they raised 
from six-weeks old birds. The Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s Association, in the same county 
unit, has begun construction on a fifty bird 
size pen, to follow the leadership of their 
neighboring association. Enthusiastic sports- 
men in Meyersdale and immediate vicinity 
have just recently formed their organization, 
but they’re quickly establishing themselves 
as a live-wire club. 


Somerset County is noted for many things 
—fine quality maple syrup, potatoes and of 
course, Mt. Davis, the highest point in the 
State. But Somerset sportsmen won't be 
satisfied until they’ve made their unit of the 
Federation the most active one in the State. 


“The Frosty Sons of Thunder”, as Whittier 
so chose to call them, are now planning a 
county-wide banquet to be held at Meyers- 
dale, May 2, 1940. A varied program of en- 
tertainment is being arranged and speakers 
are being contacted to make this first Somer- 
set County Sportsmen’s banquet a memorable 
one. Roast turkey, prepared in the manner 
that those Meyersdale women know how, 
awaits all sportsmen and their friends who 
care to attend. 


The mountain goat isn’t a goat at all—it’s 
an antelope. As is the case with several 
species of animals, the mountain goat was 
misnamed because of his appearance. 
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Photo by Charles H. Wentzel 


Elmer Lenker, Jr., Paxions, Pa., standing behind deg which killed 4 half wild house cats. 


The dog was badly mauled in the melee. 


Mr. Lenker said the cats were regular night 


marauders, coming to his farm every evening. 


Berks County, Pennsylvania, is proud of 
its chapter of the Izaak Walton League which 
is the fourth largest in the United States. 
Their success has been largely due to the 
balanced program offered to members inter- 
ested in various phases of conservation work. 
Each director of the chapter has a definite 
job to do and is chosen for his ability to 
perform any work assigned to him, and is 
not in any sense a figure head in the chap- 
ter. Berks Waltonians recommend this form 
of organization to other sportsmen’s clubs as 
the best method of accomplishing results. 
Highlights of the year’s activities are: The 
wildlife director has supervision of commit- 
tees which have charge of game stocking 
and propagation. In the past year they raised 
and released at maturity 96 out of 100 six- 
weeks old pheasant chicks given them by the 
Game Commission. Winter feeding activities 
were carried on and efforts constantly car- 
ried out to improve farmer-hunter relations 
and game conditions in the territory assigned 
to them. 


The Director in charge of Waters worked 
with committees which obtained from the 
city of Reading the use of one of its reser- 
voirs as a fish rearing pond. Stream improve- 
ment projects were carried out to comple- 
tion. A juvenile fish pond was supervised 
throughout the summer months. An indoor 
casting contest was staged in the early spring. 

The Woods Committee, under their direc- 
tor, obtained a plot of ground on the county 
jail property and successfully carried out a 
game food tree nursery project. These trees 
were distributed to farmers who provided 
open hunting on their farms. 

Several safe fireplaces were constructed in 
the Blue Mountains for the use of the gen- 
eral public. 

The Education Committee arranged an 
essay contest in the local high school, pro- 


vided speakers for a quarter hour radio 
broadcast once a week for several months, 
and furnished speakers for the civic clubs 
during wildlife week. A monthly bulletin 
was mailed to all members. The Program 
Director, in addition to providing the speak- 
ers and entertainment at every business 
meeting, also supervised the most successful 
field day ever conducted by the Waltonians. 


The Membership Director kept up a twelve 
months campaign for new members and re- 
newals. 


The chapter held business meetings every 
month during the year, meeting in the Fall, 
Winter and Spring indoors and in the Sum- 
mer outdoors at the Palisades Country Club. 
Board of Directors meetings were also held 
once a month all year around and the various 
active committees met as often as necessary 
to take care of the many projects which were 
started and completed. The directors’ jobs 
were to organize these committees, supervise 
their activities and report the work accom- 
plished to both the Board of Directors and 
the chapter business meetings. There was 
work during the entire year to provide the 
workers among the members with an outlet 
for their enthusiasm in the practical forms 
of conservation activities. Annual reports are 
submitted in writing by all directors sum- 
ming up the years work and they act as a 
guide to their successors. 


The Berks Waltonians are convinced that 
this method of organization will build up any 
sportsmen’s group and enable them to be 
most successful in carrying out conservation 
projects—W. F. Goddard, 1012 Washington 
Street, Reading. 


During February 147 game prosecutions 
were brought, and $7,151.50 in penalties was 
collected. 
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Photo Courtesy of Allentown Call-Chronicle 


Over 2000 persons attended the three day sportemen’s show held by the Lehigh County 
Sportsmen's Federation March 28 to 30 inclusive, which consisted of exhibits of the Fish and 
Game Commissions, individual displays, including sports photos of the Call-Chronicle and 


others. 


There were also many special attractions such as a wood chopping demonstration 


by Chester Francisco, of Wind Gap, and Bob Werner and Bill Windrick, of Fern Ridge, champ- 


ion team cutters, 


A reforestation project of the Federations, which calls for the planting 


of 10,000 trees was depicted in the Girl Scout Exhibit, and the U. 8. Soil Conservation ex- 


hibit also sponsored a fine educational display. 


Entertainment included a splendid vaude- 


ville performance and Game Commission motion pictures. 


The Committee in charge included: Franklin C. Jones, chairman; Harry Paff, Robert D. Dreis- 
bach, Earl Cope; Henry Klausfelter; Charles H. Nehf; Ernest Kistler, and Forrest B. Kiefer. 


One hundred and forty-six sportsmen from 
Huntingdon and nearby counties attended the 
annual banquet and entertainment held by 
the Petersburg Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association in the Methodist church, at 
Petersburg, Friday evening. Officials of the 
Game, Fish and Forestry Departments de- 
livered brief addresses. The meeting was 
conducted by the Rev. Charles Stong, pastor 
of the Zion Lutheran church, of Petersburg, 
who also acted as toastmaster. 


Prizes were awarded to Fred Miller, first 
prize for the largest trout; second prize, 
Horace Manbeck, for the largest brook trout; 
third prize, Ira Metzgar for the largest black 
bass. Each received a Shakespeare fly rod. 
Johnny Cutshall won a telescope rod and 
reel for killing the most snakes in the boys’ 
contest. 





Winners in the vermin contest included 
Paul Lightner, B. G. Medling, Guy McManus, 
Clayton Simmers, M. L. Kirkpatrick, Wilfred 
Fleck, Boyd Steel, Carl McManus, Blair 
Hurley, Clair Brooks, J. E. Benton, R. L. 
Anderon, R. G. Lightner, H. F. Manbeck. 


Sportsmen and biologists are agreed that 
destruction of natural habitat is largely re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the lesser 
prairie chicken from most of its former range 
and that if the disturbance continues at its 
present rate the species will probably dis- 
appear. In an effort to counteract this situa- 
tion the New Mexico Department of Game 
and Fish has proposed the acquisition of two 
areas in Roosevelt County as upland game 
bird refuges. 


MAY 


TRI-STATE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


“Over 3,000 people attended the three-day 
sportsmen’s show sponsored by the Tri- 
States Rod and Gun Club and the Matamoras 
Rod and Gun Club recently. Pop Singer, 
local woodsman, put on a chopping act; 
there was a contest of old fashioned fiddlers; 
Mr. Raymond Oswald and son Edgar of 
Nazareth gave a wonderful exhibition of 
archery; there were log sawing contests be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania teams; 
skating exhibitions; love fox chases set in a 
woodland background; a wild animal display 
in which a young otter stole the show, etc. 


“A pie eating contest for the kids went 
over big, as did the Junior Hill Billy bands. 
Good music was furnished in the evenings 
by Phil Judd’s orchestra from Milford and 
other local bands. Moving pictures relative 
to hunting and fishing went over big and 
the Game Commission’s colored pictures 
drew large audiences and requests for in- 
formation relative to our method of opera- 
tion and game supply. 

“Over the loud speaker system Mr. Welch, 
Conservation Officer of Orange County Dis- 
trict, New York, made a plea for better law 
observance and the necessity of keeping 
dogs out of the forest. He also gave the 
New York State residents a picture of what 
the wildlife had to contend with during this 
hard winter. I gave a talk relative to our 
own difficulties and the need for game feed- 
ing, restraint of dogs, law observance, with 
a few remarks on deer conditions in regard 
to the range, and other interesting topics 
about conservation. Altogether it was a fine 
three-day program.”—Game Protector John 
H. Lohmann, Pike County. 


BEAGLE TRIALS 


Beagles did their stuff at the spring trial 
of the Stein’s Hollow Beagle Club, St. Clair, 
on March 19. Winners in the event (13 Inch 
Class) included: First, Vinecliff Rapid Dan, 
Dr. W. R. Dykens owner and O. E. Johnson 
handler; second, Molly Ann, Dr. J. M. Della 
Croce owner and handler; third, Dietrich’s 
Sheik, Roy Dietrich owner and handler; 
fourth, Freelyn Fretan, Dr. J. M. Della Croce 
owner and handler; reserve Bluecapatch 
Blue, Myron Moyer, owner and handler. 


Some 3,000 employees and cooperators of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey are now 
estimating the number of wild ducks, geese, 
and swans throughout the United States and 
Alaska. Under the leadership of 10 regional 
directors the corps of observers making the 
sixth annual waterfowl inventory are using 
blimps, airplanes, autogiros, boats, auto- 
mobiles, and snowshoes to get to the water- 
fowl concentration areas. Last year survey 
experts estimated that there were between 
55 and 60 million migratory waterfowl on the 
continent. 


The U. S. Forest Service urges growing 
more and better forests to provide employ- 
ment, increase mass production power, bal- 
ance the drain from usable forests with new 
growth in them, and make an investment in 
security for the Nation and its people 
whether or not markets for more forest 
products are in sight. 
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Armstrong County Hunting and Fishing 
Club directors recently laid the foundations 
for a year-round program of greater interest 
to the general public. With the joint pur- 
pose of providing a better organized pro- 
gram of activity for county sportsmen and 
raising funds for the erection of a combina- 
tion clubhouse and community center the 
directors: 

1. Appointed committees to arrange the 
first of a series of entertainments for which 
radio artists will probably be engaged. 


2. Planned to control predatory animals 
and to hold crow and vermin hunts. 


3. Considered arranging an inter-county 
skeet tournament that would match local 
skeet enthusiasts with sharpshooters from 
other western Pennsylvania towns. 


4. Made preparations to transfer rifle 
competitions outdoors, upon completion of 
the indoor rifle season. 


All current activities of the club are con- 
cerned with turning the Pony Farm prop- 
erty, in North Buffalo Township, into a com- 
munity center. The club hopes to construct 
a new clubhouse, landscape the surrounding 
area, and create an outdoor swimming pool 
where a qualified attendant would be on 
hand to protect the youngsters. 


Gunnery interest is being maintained 
through participation in the Allegheny Val- 
ley Riflle League’s indoor program, skeet plans 
for the shotgun enthusiasts, and range com- 
petition for the pistol marksmen. The Club’s 
entry in the Rifle League was undefeated 
champion of the circuit last year, and is well 
on the way to another title match. 


Over sixty members of the Montgomery 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs met 
at the Eastern State Penitentiary, Graterford, 
on Saturday, March 9, to help Game Protec- 
tor Ambrose Gerhart, of Souderton, distribute 
648 pheasants. Of the birds liberated, 113 
had been trapped by Game Protector Gerhart 
from various game refuges; while 535 of the 
birds had been furnished, when tiny “chicks”, 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
had been raised to maturity by inmates of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary under the 
guidance of Ira J. Mills, Director of Agricul- 
tural Education at the prison. 


That northwestern corner of Lancaster 
county, long neglected as a district in which 
to have a sportsmen’s club, added its name 
to the list of such organizations in the state, 
when on Wednesday, March 20, the “Cone- 
wago Rod and Gun Club” was formed at the 
Kennewood Hotel in Elizabethtown. David 
Groy, fish culturist of the Hershey Estates, 
led the oranization work and did a very fine 
job. This district includes the towns of 
Elizabethtown, Bainbridge, Maytown, 
Rheems, Newville, Milton Grove, and Mas- 
tersonville, and represents a total of fif- 
teen hundred hunting and fishing licenses. 

One hundred and twelve sportsmen attend- 
ed this meeting and greatly enjoyed the in- 
spirational talk given by “Mike” Seaman, 
editor of the sportsmen’s column in the 
Harrisburg Telegraph and a motion picture 
supplied by the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission. C. Allen Wiker, President of the 
Lancaster county Federation of Sportsmen’s 
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Clubs, was also present and gave many 
timely and valuable suggestions on how to 
start a club in the right way. 

David Groy was chairman of the meeting 
for the evening and the following temporary 
officers were appointed to function until the 
regular election on April 3, at the Kenne- 
wood Hotel: Harry G. Hershey, secretary; 
Nominating committee, Walter Longenecker, 
chairman, and Irvin Baylor, Dr. L. W. Fet- 
ter, Albert Boltz, Harvey Olweiler, Charles 
R. Boggs, Walter Frey; Membership commit- 
tee, Ellwood Boyer, Chairman, and Milton 
Heilman, W. G. Mumma, George Doyle, Paul 
Fisher, Joe Henderson; Publicity committee, 
Robert H. Boggs, chairman, and Harry 
Hershey, G. W. Westafer, Carl Breneman; 
Constitution and By-Laws committee, Louis 
Ulrich, chairman, and Ellwood Grimm, Dr. 
L. W. Fetter, D. Latchem Reem, Chester 
Engle, Lester Weidman. 


Over 300 ardent sportsmen attended the 
Fourth Annual Banquet of the Columbia 
Rod and Gun Club in Bloomsburg on March 
1. Speakers of the evening included Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission; John B. Ross, Field Division 
Supervisor, Williamsport; Dalton Bell, Chair- 
man of the Central Division of the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, also of Williamsport; 
and Prof. George Keller, of the Bloomsburg 
State Teachers’ College. Professor Keller 
provided an outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram by bringing a mountain lion with him. 
Over 52 door prizes were presented by local 
merchants and special prizes were awarded 
for the largest catch of trout and bass. 
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Bethlehem Archery Club, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., cleaned up in the first annual indoor 
Minsi Conference tourney at Menlo Park, 
Perkasie recently, winning by a score of 
2,801 points. Their nearest competitor was 
Nazareth Archery Club, which had 2,669 
points. 


Other clubs finished as follows: Lenni 
Lenape Club, Sellersville-Perkasie, 2,589; 
Loxley Bowmen, Lansdale, 2,272; Easton 
Archery Club No. 1, 2,209; Bethlehem Archers 
No. 2, 2,018; West Point No. 1, 1,818; Easton 
No. 2, 1,679; West Point No. 2, 1,341. 


Curt Pearson, of Bethlehem, won first prize 
in the men’s division and Mrs. F. D. Heyder, 
Perkasie, won the ladies’ individual prize. 


In Birmingham, Alabama, the H. G. Hast- 
ings Seed Company generously offered to 
give free four-pound packages of wild bird 
seed to any person who distributed it to 
birds. Soon after the announcement in a 
newspaper, over 1,000 people had lined up to 
receive the free seed, and five store em- 
ployes were kept busy wrapping the seed. 
When the original supply of 1,000 pounds 
was exhausted, Manager Henry Terry obtain- 
ed more and gave it away. Up until 3:00 
P. M. of that day, the company gave away 
two and a quarter tons of seed.—4,500 pounds! 


A BIRD OF A STORY 


Frank Perry and Rocky Patierno fired into 
a covey of quail, but missed. 

The birds rose with a great flutter and flew 
straight into a billboard. The hunters picked 
up ten and went home. 
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Cottontail Nesting Study in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 11) 


court—was trampled, and the three nestlings 
were killed. 


In addition to the nests under observation, 
two examples of nesting mortality were re- 
ported. P. E. Randall found a nest in which 
three of the four young were dead from 
open wounds on their sides and flanks. The 
fourth nestling was untouched and alive in 
the bottom of the nest. Mice or shrews ap- 
peared to have been the predators. O. R. 
Snyder, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, watched 
a large weasel (Mustela sp.) carry young 
rabbits, one by one, from a nest into a den 
between two rocks. 


An Indicator of the Success or Failure of 
Old Nests. 


Of the 25 active nests under observation, 
16, or 64 percent, were successful. To deter- 
mine the success or failure of the numerous 
old nests presented a more complex prob- 
lem. After the small pellets of the young 
had been found at several old nests, they 
were believed to indicate successful nests. 
An investigation revealed that pellets were 
always present at known successful nests, 
but no pellets were ever found at a nest 
known to have been destroyed. Nestling cot- 
tontails do not drop pellets until they have 
fed upon solid foods. Several days prior to 
their final departure, the young venture short 
distances from the nest to feed, and after 
this the first pellets are dropped. The nest- 
ing materials and the peripheries of the nest 
must be searched thoroughly if pellets are to 
be found, and one or two pellets are enough 
to indicate the success of a nest. Twenty- 
two of the 34 old nests examined contained 
pellets of the young cottontails: this indicated 
the success of 64.7 percent. 


Summary 


1. Twenty-five active nests and 66 old 
nests were found by systematic search from 
April 1, 1939, to September 15, 1939. Eighty- 
six nesting cavities that were never com- 
pleted as nests were also found by this 
method. 


2. Nests were located in a variety of habi- 
tats, but the majority were found in waste- 
Jands, alfalfa, orchards, and hayfields. 


3. The peak of nesting activities was re- 
corded late in May and early in June, and 
progressively fewer nests were found 
throughout the remainder of the nesting 
season. 


4. Twenty-six litter counts ranged from 3 
to 8 young and averaged 5.42 in a litter. 
Larger litters were found early in the season. 


5. One female, known to be in her first 
breeding season had only one litter for the 
year. 


6. Ordinarily the female rabbit returned 
to the nest only to feed the nestlings. A 
timing apparatus recorded one feeding period 
about dusk and indicated a second feeding 
period about dawn. Young rabbits could call 
the female in time of danger by squealing. 


7. Skunks, the larvae of the flesh-fly 
(Wohlfahrtia vigil), and man destroyed 9 of 
the 25 active nests under observation. Re- 
liable cooperators noted the destruction of 


one nest by a weasel and of another by 
shrews or mice. 


8. The presence of the pellets of the young 
in or about the peripheries of a nest seemed 
to indicate success for that nest. Twenty-two 
of the 34 old nests examined contained pellets 
and indicated the success of 64.7 percent, as 
compared with the known success of 64 per 
cent of 25 active nests. 
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Persons who disregard the lives of wild things usually have little love for their fellowmen. 
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A GROUSE SHOOTING MOVIE » » ALMOST! 


(Continued from Page 12) 


had just half as much sense as the dog and 
would just follow him, we might at least get 
some shooting. It seems that Bob went up the 
ridge into a laurel bed and froze. Doc’s wife 
had blown her whistle and yelled for us but 
as we were talking and the wind was wrong 
we did not hear anything. So at last she 
walked in and out went a nice pair of 
grouse. 


The balance of the day we all hunted to- 
gether, needless to say. We had not gone 
far until Bob came on to point, but the bird 
flushed before we could get close enough for 
a shot. Bob then moved on about twenty 
yards and froze again. This time the bird 
laid until Doc just about stepped on it, and 
of course when it went out he mowed it 
down, putting the whole load into it at 
about twelve yards. Feathers flew in all 
directions. This ended Doc’s shooting for 
the day as he had the limit of two birds, 
although his wife and I each were entitled 
to another bird. 


We had just about an hour of hunting 
time left and I was getting anxious to score 
again, as I knew if I went home with one 
bird while Doc had his limit he would do an 
awful lot of talking around the drug store 
as to just how good he was and how good 
I wasn’t. 


Bob pointed a bird along an old tram road. 
I walked in and wham, wham, away it sailed, 
and while I stood there with an empty gun, 
listening to a short lecture on how to kill 





\ 


birds from Doc, out went two more birds 
from under the same bush, and then I was 
really beginning to burn up, when Doc’s wife 
called that Bob was on point on out ahead 
of me in back of some pines. I did not lose 
any time getting there as it was just about 
quitting time. Then, as the bird flushed a 
little wild, I cut loose and broke a wing. 
Bob went out and caught and retrieved the 
bird. I was then pretty darn happy and 
did not mind when Doc announced that it 
was just about two minutes until five, which 
is quitting time here in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

We all marched single file down an old 
path to the car, where we ate some more of 
Doc’s candy bars, loaded up in the old flivver 
and headed home. 


About two weeks after season closed I 
stopped in the drug store and Doc informed 
me that he had just received the film back 
from being developed and I was to go along 
upstairs and he would put it on the screen. 


It sure was a good thing that his wife 
was not at home or any other ladies present, 
as Doc’s language was not of the very highest 
type, when he saw that the film showed 
about twenty feet of clear sky, fifty feet of 
tree tops, fifteen feet of laurel, and the bal- 
ance of the film showed Doc’s feet and pant’s 
leg. 


Doc announced that from now on when we 
go hunting we will go hunting and that if 
his wife wants to get any pictures she will 
have plenty of time to get them during 
training season. 


’ 
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If I’m not running away from autos and foxes it’s stray cats...... it’s giving me 
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Harrisburg Telegraph, Mar. 20, 1940.—Dr. 
Sam Williams, Pitt Biology chief, who fre- 
quently breaks into this column because he’s 
such a helluva fine fellow, has gone poetic 
on us in the March issue of the Pennsylvania 


School Journal. I am indebted to Pat Mor- 
iarity for bringing it to my attention.. Here 
tis. 
WHITHER? 
By Nobe Frank 


When we analyze our education, the educa- 
tion of today, 

We are prone to ask the question, “Does the 
system really pay?” 

Just to teach a boy to read and write, to 
multiply-divide 

And neglect to bare the secrets of the big, 
wide world outside. 

The world of birds and trees and flowers, of 
bees and rippling brooks; 

These teach a great philosophy that can’t be 
found in books. 


These teach him to be humble, considerate 
and kind; 

They establish a connection with things that 
are Divine. 

They give a better concept of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity 

Of “Love thy neighbor,’ “Peace on Earth,” 
truth and fidelity. 

They make the boundary of his vision the 
outline of a star; 

They lift his eyes from mud to skies and 
reveal things as they are. 


Perhaps this education, the education of to- 
day, 

Has dollar signs instead of stars to guide 
along the way. 

We need a few more humans with the wis- 
dom of a Sage, 

Who understands the problems that confront 
boys of this age. 

We need a lot of people who know what 
beauty means, 

To help boys chart their course along life’s 
tortuous stream. 


Time was when teacher had the time to 
counsel and advise, 

To serve as friend and confidant and to phil- 
osophize. 

To talk about the birds and flowers, 
mountains, and the sky; 

To show Youth living poetry and kingdoms 
ever nigh. 

But now she’s so preoccupied with reports 
and various books; 

She hasn’t time to think about the trees and 
bubbling brooks. 


the 


Emphasis is now on buildings and upon 
achievement tests; 

“Norms,” “Percentiles,” “Factual data” 
terms which may suggest 

Just how our education, the education of 
today, 

Has cast aside the patterns of the good old- 
fashioned way. 

The boy is just an integer in a progressive 
Scheme 

Of education 

.. Toutine. 


are 


that’s become a mechanized 


Yes, perhaps, our education, the education 
of today, 
Has lost some of the goodness that was pres- 
ent yesterday. 
—SAMUEL H. WILLIAMS, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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WORMING FOR HOOKWORM 


NASMUCH as the veterinary profession has noticed more than 
I the usual amount of liver trouble in hounds lately, at least from 
the statistics which we have at the Veterinary Hospital at the 
University of Pennsylvania where I have the honor of being on 
the Board of Managers, I thought it might be well to give the 
approved method of worming for hookworm as recommended by 
Dr. William J. Lentz of that institution who, as most readers know, 
ranks as one of the most outstanding dog veterinarians both in this 
country and in Europe. Incidentally he was the first one to use 
carbon tetrachloride which was subsequently developed by the 
Pureau of Animal Industry as carbon tetrachlorethylene, the latter 
derivative being slightly less toxic. Dr. Lentz recommends using 
carbon tetrachlorethylene straight, i. e. without any other prepara- 
tion being added, and only that chemically pure produced by a 
pharmaceutical house of unquestioned reputation; also the dose 
should never be more than that indicated on the box. 

Many of the liver troubles in hounds are caused by the absorp- 
tion of tetrachlorethylene. The trouble can be also caused by too 
frequent worming, overdose, or improper diet and feeding both 
before and after. We have covered the matter of dose, and as 
far as frequency goes, it should not exceed four times a year. 

The last subject, that of diet and the feeding before and after 
worming is, we believe, probably the least appreciated by both 
hound owners and even many of the veterinary profession. In the 
first place carbon tetrachloride and carbon tetrachlorethylene are 
violent calcium depressors. To counteract this effect skim milk 
should be fed for four days previous to the worming, one quart 
to each fifty pound hound. Then the hound should be starved for 
twenty-four hours and given a saturated solution of Epsom salts 
on the basis of two tablespoons for each fifty pound hound. Eight 
to ten hours later they are given the capsule of carbon tetrach- 
lorthylene as described previously. Then three to four hours later 
skim milk on the basis of one quart per fifty pound hound, ana 
two more feedings of milk on the same scale during the next 
twenty-four hours. After that they can have regular feedings 
except they should have no fat for several days. In fact the 
reason skim milk is specified in each of the above cases is be- 
cause it does not contain fat. Fat in either the milk or food in- 
creases the absorption of carbon tetrachlorethylene which is what 
we are trying to avoid. We feel that this diet feature can not 
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be +oo strongly emphasized as we know of many cases where 
hounds were considerably hurt by the absorption, and often the 
ill e-fects may not show up for some time, and only in post mortenis 
can conditions of the liver be shown. Too many kennels have a 
way of giving worm capsules the way some people would take 
asp.rin tablets. The drug, carbon tetrachlorethylene, was so highly 
poisonous that it was many years before scientists dared to even 
try it. Yet such a drug has to be used because it is a case of 
fighting fire with fire when you come to hookworm which can 
even frisk around: in hydrochloric acid on account of its armored 
shell. 


There is another disease which has been rather active of late 
known as Weil’s Disease which bears the simple scientific name of 
Spirochoetosis Icterohaemorrhagica, and hounds should be tested 
for this if any liver up-set condition is suspected. A recent paper 
by Dr. Lentz reads: “An acute epidemic infection occurring in 
troops on active service and in workers in mines, sewers and abat- 
toirs has been reported as occurring singly and in enzootic form 
in the dog. The disease is characterized by jaundice, hemorrhages 
from the mucous membranes, fever, enlargement of the spleen and 
nephritis. There is marked evidence of blood destruction and blood 
and bile appear in the urine. The disease is caused by a specific 
spirochete (Spirochaeta icterohaemorrhagica, Leptospira Ictero- 
haemorrhagiae). Jungherr has shown, however, that the Lepto- 
spira conicola may be incriminated. He also calls attention to 
‘intestinal treponemiasis’ in dogs, causing profuse diarrhea, ano- 
rexia, and occasionally fever. The rat harbors great numbers of 
these infective agents which are excreted in the urine. They may 
penetrate the skin directly or the disease may be contracted by rat 
bites. It is said that fleas may act as an intermediate host. Diagnosis 
is made by finding the spirochete in the urine. The disease may 
assume chronicity, in which case the outstanding symptoms of a 
severe icterus and an albuminaria, etc., are not in evidence and the 
mucous membrane and skin may be only slightly yellow tinged, 
which if associated with an albuminuria should make one suspicious 
and a miscroscopic examination of the urine, which will often 
reveal the parasite in these cases, should now be undertaken.” 


Everything in the above would, of course, apply to dogs as well 
as fox hounds. 


Editor's Note: M. Graham Netting, Curator 
of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
answers a housewife’s query about snake de- 
terrent. 

“I regret to say that there is no prepara- 
tion, so far as I know, which can be used as 
a snake deterrent. Snakes enter houses to 
secure food, such as mice, or to find suitable 
hibernating situations. Since garter snakes 
feed laregly upon earthworms there is little 
likelihood that they are attracted to your 
cellar by a food supply. 

“Most dogs and cats can be trained to kill 
snakes. This is the most feasible method of 
reducing their numbers in the vicinity of 
houses. Sometimes hogs are used to eradicate 
poisonous snakes in badly infested areas. The 
important natural enemies, hawks, owls, 
eagles, and weasels do not frequent human 
habitations. Chickens eat many small snakes 
and will rid a barnyard of baby garter 
snakes. One of the most effective and in- 
conspicuous enemies is the House Snake, a 
species noted for its fondness for snakes and 
mice. This species is falsely accused of 
milking cows, or is mistaken for the Copper- 
head, and is killed all too frequently. I 
should recommend, if you do not consider the 
remedy worse than the existing situation, 
that you pay a couple of local boys to collect 
a few House Snakes and to liberate them 
near your home. However, be sure that the 
boys know the species (the black and white 
checkerboard pattern on the belly makes 
identification easy) and do not bring other 
snakes.” 
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THE DOGWOOD LEGEND 


Dogwood season is perhaps Nature’s most 
appealing effort in loveliness. Driving along 
the highways, the pure white or pink of the 
dogwood blossoms just below the green of 
the larger trees, appears like phantom forms, 
suggesting perhaps again the bride of spring 
in her wedding garb. 


There is a lovely legend of the dogwood. 
We like to recall the story each season. The 
legend comes from out of the past centuries. 
Because of its hardness, it is said that the 
wood was chosen for the cross on ‘which 
Christ was crucified. 


The dogwood was saddened to be used for 
such a purpose and the Savior, seeing its dis- 
tress, promised: “Never again shall the dog- 
wood grow large enough to be used for a 
cross. It shall be slender and bent and 
twisted, and its blossoms shall be in the 
form of a cross with two long and two short 
petals. In the center of the outer edge of 
each petal there shall be small prints, brown 
with rust and restained with blood. The 
center of the flower will be a crown of 
thorns. All those who see it will remember 
it was on the dogwood that I was crucified 
and this tree shall not be mutilated or de- 
stroyed, but cherished and protected as a re- 
minder of the agony and death upon the 
cross.” It is just a legend and history does 
not back it perhaps, but it is a beautiful way 
of explaining the markings of the flower.— 
Steuben (Indiana) Republican. 
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Pennsylvania's Rabbit Transfer Program 


(Continued from Page 7) 


rabbits were trapped within the Commonwealth during the 1938-39 
winter. Some rabbits were trapped in 61 of the 67 counties. The 
most rabbits were trapped in Berks County with a total of 1,745. 
Other counties which trapped more than 1,000 animals were: 
Montgomery 1,540, Allegheny 1,236, Crawford 1,215, Centre 1,156, 
Schuylkill 1,149, Westmoreland 1,102. Montgomery County reported 
the trapping of the most pieces of game during this trapping 
period as follows: 1,540 rabbits, 866 ringneck pheasants, 616 grey 
squirrels, 13 racoons and 5 red squirrels, making a total of 3,040 
pieces of game. 

Rabbits were trapped and removed from our state game farms 
as follows: Fisher Farm, Montgomery County, 380; Jordan Farm, 
Lawrence County, 309; Loyalsock Farm, Lycoming County, 179; 
and the State Wild Turkey Farm, Juniata County, 201; total, 1,069. 

In addition to the state game propagation areas, rabbits were 
secured from such institutional grounds as the Eastern Penitentiary 
in Montgomery County, the Norristown County Hospital grounds, 
the State Epileptic Colony in Snyder County and the Western 
Penitentiary grounds in Centre County. 


In addition to Wildwood Park in Harrisburg, many other parks 
produced a splendid rabbit supply. Among these were Frick and 
South Parks of Pittsburgh. Many boroughs and cities produced an 
excellent supply of game. Among these might be mentioned the 
borough of Jersey Shore in Lycoming County; the City of Allen- 
town; the borough of Camp Hill in Cumberland County; Wyomis- 
sing, West Reading and other Reading suburbs; the town of En- 
deavor and Marienville in Forest County; the City of Butler; the 
cities and towns of Titusville, Meadville, Conneautville and Lines- 
ville in Crawford County; the cities and towns of Ebensburg, West- 
mont, Wilmore and Southmont in Cambria County, and Latrobe 
and Scottdale in Westmoreland County. 

Many rabbits were secured in Schuylkill County from refuges 
and propagating areas established by varous sportsmen’s associa- 
tions, 

Game Protector Rickert, of Bucks County, reports that fifty-one 
(51) rabbits were trapped on an area of three acres in a truck patch 


near the borough of Perkasie. Trapping Agent Harold Jones, of 
Dauphin County, reported catching a rabbit in Wildwood Park that 
weighed four pounds and fifteen ounces. This is believed to be 
the largest rabbit caught. 


With some reports yet to be received regarding the rabbit trap- 
ping program conducted this past winter, it is estimated that the 
total will reach 30,000. This represents an increase of 30% over the 
rabbits trapped the previous winter and this would have been 
increased still further if deep snows and extremely cold weather 
had not hindered trapping in many counties for several weeks. 
At the conclusion of the present fiscal year a report on this past 
winter’s trapping will be prepared for publication in the GAME 
NEWS. 


In the proper administration of this program, we must remember 
that each county should strive to provide sufficient protected areas 
tc permit rabbit trapping each winter and yet not deplete the 
breeding stock. There will be winters when some areas should be 
given a rest and thus be permitted to restock themselves. It is 
then that new areas should be trapped, while the supply of rabbits 
is being brought up again in other areas. 


The rabbit trapping program is a part of good game management. 
It enables us to harvest a crop of game from areas where no hunt- 
ing is permitted. Thus, an otherwise idle source of supply is wisely 
utilized. It enables us to secure the advantage of restocking game 
that normally would be at least partially desroyed by stray dogs 
and cats and other predators common to built up sections. This 
rabbit trapping relieves damage situations in nurseries and in 
orchards, as well as near 8ardens and truck patches. It also is 
aiding the Game Commis;;* to build up a local rabbit supply that 
will help us to be self-si&* tting when the exportation of rabbits 
from other states is no lo: “YF possible. 


Sportsmen’s associations throughout Pennsylvania are, there- 
fore, urged to lend every possible assistance to the local game 
officers in securing new trapping areas and in helping our officers 
further to encourage the rabbit transfer program to the benefit of 
all hunters. 
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HOW TO BETTER SELL WILDLIFE TO THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 9) 

ment is a frame of mind, an attitude of heart, and does not come 
from the possession of material things. We must teach the people 
how to find peace and contentment in the simple pleasures of the 
out-of-doors; we must teach them how the principles of equality 
of opportunity is being exemplified in the administration of our 
rational parks and national forests. We must develop sound minds 
in sound bodies through eutdoor recreation. We must develop 
patriotism and love of constitutional freedom in a representative 
democracy through the fullest and freest use of the wonderful 
natural resources that God created for the benefit of man, made in 
His own image. 

One-half of all of the people of the world today are engaged in 
war, engaged in the business of destroying each other and each 
other’s homes, while we can still give thanks that under the wise 
leadership of an able and conscientious Secretary of State we have 
not been involved, and the white wings of peace are still spread 
over our fair land. But our land isn’t any fairer or richer in 
natural resources than the vast area we once called Russia. It, too, 
could have been a land of peace and plenty if its rulers had been 
wise enough and just enough to permit those resources to be 
enjoyed by all of the people instead of by the favored few. 


while ours was the first Nation in the world to establish a 
national park for the benefit of the people; while our Nation has 
set aside more areas for public use and enjoyment and spent more 
money on their development than any other nation in the world, 
we must not assume that the job of contributing to good citizen- 
ship in this manner has been completed. It has only been com- 
menced. Highway development and the mass production of auto- 
mobiles has done much to bring recreational areas closer to the 
underprivileged man in the city, but many additional such areas 
reed to be established and developed. And if we succeed in our 
campaign to sell the advantages of wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion to the approximate 85.percent of the people now unsold on 
that program, the demand thus created will far outstrip the sup- 
ply unless our educational program included the esthetic enjoy- 
ment of these resources. Civilization has by no means eradicated 
the primitive killer instinct in man, which finds expression in the 
needless killing of wildlife as well as in the barbarous killing of 
war. Woodrow Wilson said: “Our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” In attempting to sell 
wildlife to the people, let us seek to place proper emphasis upon 
the spiritual values involved, recalling that 


“The heavens declare the glory of God 


While our State laws have all denied to the privileged few the 


: are Be 4 and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
right of private ownership in wildlife until reduced to possession; 





A complete history of wildlife conservation 
in Pennsylvania dating back to the days of 
William Penn is being prepared for the Com- 
mission. The undertaking is part of a general 
state-wide historical project, conducted by 
the Federal Works Project Administration. 


It is estimated that over 50,000 records 
bearing on wildlife and its conservation will 
be assembled before the work is completed. 
Material is already being collected in 55 
counties and eventually will cover all. Most 
of the early records are tremendously inter- 
esting and cover among other things the 
early fur trade; the extent to which game 
was killed for market; the payment of boun- 
ties as far back as 1683, at which time the 
seal of the King of England was necessary 
to ratify claims; records of the timber wolf, 
the mountain lion, the buffalo, passenger 
pigeon and other species no longer found in 
the state, and many other interesting items 
showing the very important part wildlife 
played in the settlement and early develop- 
ment of the Keystone State. 


The work is being supervised jointly by 
Messrs. John C. Funk and John Ross of the 
Works Project Administration, and James N. 
Morton and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., of the 
Commission. Anyone having historical rec- 
ords of this sort or who knows where they 
can me obtained will be contributing much 
to the success of the project by writing in 
about them. 





Beaver tracks photographed by Game Protector 
W. W. Britton, of Chambersburg. (left). 


In the San Joequin Valley near Verdugo City, 
Calif., stands the telegraph pole shown in the 
photo (right). This pole was drilled, by about 
twenty five woodpeckers, until it was completely 
covered with holes. The woodpeckers, which are 
approximately one-third larger than our Pennsyl- 
vania Woodpeckers fill the holes with Evergreen 
Acorns during the summer months and use them 
as food during the winter. The birds become very 
perturbed, according to W. G. Ammon, 1730 
Regina St., Harrisburg, Pa. who witnessed the 
scene and related it to us, when any tourists at- 
tempt to remove ‘any acorns for sourvenirs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Waldsmith who forwarded us the photo 
were formerly residents of Pennsylvania and they 
as well as Mr. Ammon are ardent readers of the 
Game News. 





























OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
Ma oie .o bss xno bola George TD. rete, Bae Wait St. SRIPMGRSRULE os owe cece cece eh we ceses 
rere R. A. Liphart, 334 East Eleventh Ave., Homestead ................. ccc cece eee cece 1550 
NN es sc. Ss oe be ee on pe ee De 785 
RS ind wie 40.00 vareK'wede J, Menaiey MeGregor, 1000 Turnpike St, BOmver ... wc. icc ccc ec te ween 1508 
NE cee ss whe thek ee ne eee a re a bags ewe aisle ehcea se abe de se care saeie aie 7 
Msc i aie g's 4 diende <a a ale Joseph A. Liendecker, 18 Berks Place, Wyomissing ............... 20 cess eeeeeeees 166J 
MRE GIS cscs ic hipialg wee ah we AR Cy errs, Deemer 2 WRTIEY TIPE AWE, AIWOOMD: oo. i cette ccc cccaceee 2-6974 
MINE as cw ake ss cis S ca'w noes en te, er ak asswnesinnsccencsecsccsacueuer 337 
RS an CA aEs 5 «y's a°s 0h eeu Se, Me Cy AO CD on cee ccc t rece sew ccc ceca: 5168 
SOC So ens vwic vebe 000 Kod Elmer B. Thompson, 396 Coleman Ave., Johnstown ..............c.c eee ee ceeeeee 3591 
INI iA i's Sign sa Ws Hin wc cee rr i Pe I I ooo iic so swine ac pe ce ccnancvacdscceescecedebs 32100 
RE oh snob Sk 0 ase wleie cies pa ae ig ee a a eae 4482 
SR SoG Saas on 08 oe ook ne a Sy vce bacngsvesaweatereees Cocwecun 4741 
RS en oa ewe wea ene Neue Thomas A, Beemer, Lie Pe. Cee tok, COOCTON «ow i ccc cece cen cccesence 38 
I cree a ea Jarvis E. McCannon, 88 South Fifth St., Coatesville .............. ccc cece eee cee 191 
SPN oe ete nein odvins senecn BRIS P32 Ee a oy oa SERIE 
8 SE ee eer ee ee Frank E. Couse, 11 Weaver St., Clearfield . se a ge i, ee GRE eC Oe Pi ee 1354 
NN Sakon vis a ioka.« ashes Denes Ls, PRR, BUOURN 1 RO TU ans oc acme sc cen lets gcsecdececscesdeecs = 108 
SI oot WEG dn cso O's Ga Be Tis Ses ee Sts IEE ww occ ee ces cea ew eee ds cetesesewss 692 
NN 26S. os ie kW asa George W. Menpier: 256 TiOCUS BG, BIGRUVIIS «ow 6... ed eice ccc eens croc ccseces 1146 
ee EE a eee ae Joseph Mi. Foreman, 350 West South St, Carlisle ..... csc ccc cece cc cece eee 2345 
MMI ge eee bs asi gaa's wage Mark P. Motter, 4231 Elmerton Ave., Colonial Park ................. ccc eee eeees 3-5153 
IN GL ail b.cian in 40 Gabe i. ad. Devin: G56 Tast Tere AVG... PEO. oki wk eee cece eee cee cees 295 
Rea EN on ae Wik b scat bie era: Ts. Desa, TOC Ms ee TOES. wow oc ok cece cc anccenseeeesess 5341 
ees ea a cas eco GAN WT Seana A, Se es ss es So oa sie ws Walebavicscccviccnseseeowess 03215 
EINE, NS cd btess ddd a 6 bls. ae oes Theodore T. Schafer, 16 Wilmington St., Uniontown .............. cc cc cece ee eee 3794 
I, Sek Cus wig swe ke en ee I Non, Se Del cpd dies sees phwennees i, 189 
EN ice ch he cukeeek kh cues W. W. Britton, 573 East Catherine St., Chambersburg ia Leen ese 5 Ze eee ames 195 
corals SN hats vin wien. Gish Isaac Baumgardner, South Second St., McConnellsburg .................-...-005- 22 
SN Se ys onus 4 oad ee a EO, WIA ow a is cee cc eee ccc ev sence 267 
po Yar i a I SS a 158 
SENET, ae ae O. M. Pinkerton, 21 South Twefth St., Indiana ...................... Pe hd Crea 1934 
PION oid dice vs as ode a Ses DE dR PIN kgs wes pa tae ee eae eedeee i estan a ina | or 
PME SOC our wen odes os Caan Herman W. Fisher, 611 Washington Ave., Mifflintown ............ ; 176 
ERR WOME (is sont ec cs ctinsss Francis E. Jenkins, Layton Road, Chinchilla ...................... Clarks Summit 367R2 
SIE LS EAS eS J. M. Haverstick, 741 College Ave., Lancaster .................... he ae or or 5540 
ERS SG Sa Prem bs Gomes, moute GO. New CASO ok... . se aeee. Pee eyo sack tenants 5211 
RS Oe ee es Philip H. Melching, 409 Gannon St., Lebanon ....................... 681 
OE ESTE SOARED EC are William A. Moyer, 25 North Eighteenth St., Allentown .............. ee | 
Re nee een Samuel K. Weigle, 75 East Bennett St., Kingston .................. 7-5382 
RITE 5 6 bw oiie-ecs va uh oo Oe Frank F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport ............. 2-7313 
ED S20 5 SOME EN Ke seen eeu I i ae cae ace creer ecsees ees 2521 
MOTCOT 2.1... cesses ec eceeges Duane ©. Lettie, 113 W. Market St, Mercer ....................205:. re pee 6 
RN hone sts a ietpata ss wid wed Ralph E. McCoy, 317 Logan St., Lewistown .................... ; 2916 
SRE & RE Arthur N. Frantz, 75 Elk St., Stroudsburg ................. Ree teen Rae aE ee 1272 
WMIPOMIIOE. lc cee k Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton ................... aa : 873 
MN i. ous Ss oy sas aes vale Bruce P: Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ..................... ccc eee cees 1210 
DVORGROMIIUON occ inc ce eetc es Morris D. Stewart, 1535 Northampton St., Easton .................. Fie saaew es 2-2023 
Northumberland ............ Brace P. Yeamer. GG Giueen St, NOTtUMmDeTIONd ... 2. cc ccc enews ces 1210 
ee ei as cee e ee? Ba Ce Ne is Su ca ewk cae cee tee eee ence ew kenga tale’ 80 
A ier ae eerie e™ E. W. Stucke, 7806 Verre Ave., Philadelphia ...................... Phone—Pilgrim 4813 
BG. RNAS EC LAWS asc aie esa ee en ee, ee OO nn as. Se ccc ec cduevereseeeunevecwbe pace 240 
Potter Meee ee eeeneeetereeeeens Arthur G. Logue, 107 W. First St.. Coudersport ........... 278 
NINE <6 sc Srv ioe'S dace ceed Leo E. Bushman, 76 Pottsville St., Cressona ............ "Schuylkill Haven 370 
SIN os Pk NP aA SB e Ses ukae Clarence F. Walker, Beavertown ........................ Ph one—Beaver Springs 16R31 
Somerset ...........s.seeeees Jonn Spencer, 354 West Garrett St., Somerset ............. ccc cece ccc eee eee eees 139 
I ote. es ee aa Phone—Strawbridge 15R2 
Susquehanna ................ Wrresam TD. Doemeen, New NMOre . . hoo... cece cece ewees Phone—Jackson 16 
{a Oe iss WUE PUN PE WN oie oie in ee eo cc nce Mica mew sis occu neg eines 196R 
WE a ea ears sats ces 6 oh Prea oS. Pisner, 400 Green St, Mifliinburg ...............0cebecaken>- Lewisburg 6257 
WI sg USN CCS s ves 20 5p ob William T. Campbell, 523 Liberty St., Franklin ................ RE ee 1107 
Warren ss, 2... s cece ce eeesees George L. Norris, 1007 Conewago Ave., Warren ............. Gog 2939 
ON bos. 0s Suc vaualea< cs Cast C. Stainbrocok; 63 TMarfison St., Washington ..... 0. Powis eis ew cee ss cece. 566 
I hae ne ikon cae ede Maynard R. Miller, 30 Stanton St., Honesdale ........... Oo ae 676 
Westmoreland ............... BR, .D. Reed, 1610 Ligonier St. Latrobe 2... 2... el... aces e a 1140W 
WE oie 2G Ck bo ck be eye ea’ Albert A. Wargo, 161 E. Tioga St., Tunkhannock ...... sg... 2.6... 2. eee eee eee 3671 
ans Ch avkes hela ee oe cas A. C. Ganster, 520 Girard Ave., York ............... Sooo 7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 



























































































































